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| near the gate of the rue del’Echelle. From the testimony 
|| i 4 hide, Castagnet 
Tne way ordinary readers will enjoy our plate of this || of his colleagues, M. M. Officers of the ide, gnet, 
: . ee || provost of puns, and dancing-master, was, besides, a satan of 
week is easy enough seen—but we wish to give a drop of || z s 
: : : || a buffoon, and very amiable in company. Castagnet learn- 
comfort to our author-friends, by showing them the picture || . A 
ee * . _||ed that General Gros was to give the regiment the prepara- 
of appreciation. So sit and read, the lovers of the stories || ; : . k 
f Fanny Forester and Mrs. Butler. ! tory glance of inspection, before the emperour came to make 
r . bike : that of the master. Castagnet burned with the desire to see 
this officer-general, with whom he had former! 
ee \ lived in the min familiarity ’ 
Dvrine one of the great reviews which the emperour held || Ag goon as the superb drum-major of the forty-fifth per- 
in the court of the Tuileries, a very comic recognition took || egiyed General Gros, advancing on horseback, he found 
place between the drummer of a regiment of the line, and a himself anticipated, for the general stopped before him, and 
general of the guard, who fifteen years before had been bed- | jn 9 majestic attitude in front of the subordinates, to whom, 
fellows: I speak of the drummer Castagnet, and General || turning to the right and left, without moving his body, he 
Gros, both well — ! 3 pay army. a aoe had H spoke as a farmer would to the little chickens he was feed- 
a very particular irlendship and esteem for the latter.||ino. He flattered, cajoled, and above all recommended 
" Gros,” said he, “ lives in gunpowder ; like the pike in the | them to act together when the moment of making them- 
water, it is his element.” As to Castagnet, his heart beat 
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|| selves heard should come. 
The original manner in which this officer was promoted || violently ; he rested himself on his left leg ; he twisted his 
to so elevated a rank, ought not to be passed over in silence. \ drumsticks in his hands, as if they had been a chocolate- 
At the same time I should say it would have been difficult || ;)i1) ; moreover, he tried to compose a compliment for his 
to find a man more worthy of being placed at the head of a '| ancient comrade. Now, as soon as the general looked to- 
brigade of grenadiers of the old guard. The soldiers loved || wards him, he quickly raised his hand to his schako, and, in 
him, and said: “ He is a perfect trooper.” I do ‘not know | g yoice of counter-tenor, harangued him thus: 
that the soldiers could have made a greater eulogy on their || 
chiefs. Gros merited it in many respects. He was not | 


quite thirty-six; tall, well-made, and his face was masculine have drunk more schnick than there is broth in the porridge- 
and handsome. ‘To all these advantages he joined that of || 


| pot of the Invalides. How is your health? Do you not re- 
astrong sonorous voice, excessive generosity, and a valour || 


: ‘ ‘ : , || member me?” 
which delighted itself in the midst of danger. Unfortunate- At the first words, and still more from Castagnet’s voice, 
ly, he was not very lettered, and had a way of er 

| 


“Eh! nom d’un nom !—is it you, my general !—Look at 
me, then ; it is the buffoon of Relintintin, with whom you 


; : Gros recognized his old bed-fellow, a volunteer like himself 
peculiar to himself. iti a battalion of patriots from l’Aude. He jumped precipi- 
Gros, who was only a colonel, commanding the chas-| 


tately from his horse, flung himself in the drummer’s arms, 
seurs of the old guard, happened to be alone, one morning; || embraced him with emotion, and replied to him by press- 
at St. Cloud, in one of the little saloons contiguous to the | ing his hand in a way to crush his bones. 


emperour’s cabinet. There, not knowing what to do, while | “ Very well! very well! my old Castagnet, and you?” 


waiting impatiently for the aid-de-camp to come and intro- || « [ike the ancients of the camp de la Lune, but not so 
duce him to Napoleon, he stopped before a Psyché, and re-| well as you, my general ; for it seems you are fine at pre- 
garded himself with complacency, pulling up his collar, ad-|| sent! That is the reason you had forgotten Castagnet a 
justing his epaulettes, and exulting in the regularity of his | little. For myself, always rrrolling, as you see, while 
person and costume. ‘The satisfaction caused him by this || formerly you partook with me de quoi to fill my pipe.” 
examination, led him by degrees to compliment himself|} While saying you are fine, Castagnet took off the 
general’s hat,’ and unceremoniously put it on his own 
head. 


upon it. 
“ Ah! my cadet,” said he, measuring himself from head | 

: : || Gros laughed, as well as all who witnessed this scene, 

What a pity thou didst not make thy ric-a-ric (rhetoric) as || and without seeming the least angry at the boldness of the 


to foot, “there are few built and rigged like thyself. 
the major’s little white beaks say, or that thou hadst not | 
learned metamatiques as thy emperour, who esteems thee, | 
wished! 'Thou wouldst have been general now—” 

“You are!” said Napoleon, 
the shoulder. 

During the short soliloquy of Gros, the emperour had en- | 
tered the little saloon noisclessly and unperceived ; he had 
overheard him, and seized the occasion to name him gene- 


talof the guard, and so much the better as it was to tell 


him of his nomination that he had sent for him to St.) 
Cloud. 


| 
| 


A short time after the day of the review in question, | 


slapping him suddenly on || 


soldier, took his hat again, remounted his horse and said : 
“Come and see me to-morrow after the morning roll, 





\| you shall see that I always have at my lodging the 


bouffarde of friendship, and the laisse toi faire of con- 


|| solation.” 





“TI shall not fail, my general, although what I have to 
ftell you will be only something laughable ; because at pre. 
| sent, thanks to the little toys of the little corporal, (pointing 
| with pride to the star sparkling on his breast,) the blague is 
| complete, and one can gargle instantaneously after the beat- 
|ing, when one’s throat is too dry.” 


During this burlesque conversation, Napoleon, after 








Castagnet, the old comrade of Gros, found himself in the || having traversed along the first files of the guard, and pre- 
Court of the Tuileries, placed in the first rank of the drum- pared himself to enter the Carousel by one of the lateral 
mers of the forty-fifth regiment of the line, whose right lay |j grilles, cast his eyes in that direction ; he thought he distin. 
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guished at the extremity of the line, a soldier with a gene- 
ral’s hat on his head. 

‘‘ What’s the meaning of this, General Gros?” cried he, 
in a severe tone, and frowning angrily; “is a scene of the 
Carnival going on here ?” 

The general took off his hat, and pointing the emperour 
to a drummer standing motionless in the ranks, he replied, 
with his accustomed freedom: 

* Sire, it is an old friend, one of the bravest soldiers of 
Sambre Meuse, who loves to jest with his chief sometimes, 
to make his comrades laugh ; I give him to you for a solid 
trooper, who has never had cold in his eyes before the ene- 
my. Such as ‘you see him, sire, he has already rolled his 
victorious drum in all the countries possible in nature. He 
is called Castagnet; it was he who beat the charge with 
one hand before St. John d’Acre, because he had the other 
shot through by the ball of an Arab at the commencement 
of the shaking.” 

Napoleon loved discipline, but bravery still more. 

“ Ah! ah!” said he, shaking his head, “ that is differ- 
ent!” Then addressing himself to the drummer; he added 
in that accent with which he enchanted his soldiers : 

‘‘ Tt was you who was the third to enter into St. John d’Acre. 
I am very glad to renew acquainance with you—General 
Gros,” he continued, “I thank you for presenting me tc 
Castagnet.” 

Thus saying, Napoleon raised his hand to his hat, and 
slightly lifted it. 

At these words, at this gesture; the countenance of the 
drummer became purple ; his moustache stood erect on his 
upper lip ; he replied awkwardly: 

“And I also, my emperour, I am flattered—indefinite- 
ly—” 

‘Tt was you too, if my memory is good,” resumed Na- 
poleon, “ who gave proof of presence of mind and courage 
so admirable at the combat of Montebello, in saving the life 
of your commander.” 

The scarlet of Castagnet’s face turned blue. His eyes 
burned like two carbuncles, he replied, still lower than the 
first time: 

« A little, my emperour, always the same stuff.” 

“ Gros,” added Napoleon, “ from this evening you take 
this man with you! He is of my guard, and if he continues 
to be well spoken of, I will advance him.” 

“ And you will do right, sire,” replied the general, 
“for Castagnet alone can make more noise than a whole 
park of artillery fired off together.” 

Napoleon, followed by General Gros, spurred on Maren- 
go, and entered the Carousel. An instaffé after, he made 
Marengo, with beating sides and nostrils covered with foam, 
advance afew steps. He raised his arm, shook his hand 
above his head, and immediately was heard a roll of drums, 
growing louder and louder like thunder, then stopped all at 
once. 

A regular firing of guns succeeded throughout the whole 
line. At the command of a single voice, all move. Then, 
the countenance of the emperour, lately so pale, so impassi- 
ble; coloured and became animated ; he settled himself in 
his saddle, and cast a triumphant look to the aid-de-camp of 
the king of Prussia, who seemed absorbed in the contem- 
plation of this magnificent tableau. It was because Napo- 
leon remarked the undulations of the eagles on his banners ; 
it was because he perceived his soldiers advancing slowly, 
put in perfect order; in a word, it was because the defile of 
his guards was going to commence, and because this spec- 


Tue following sensible chapter is from one of the cheap 
publications of Day and Wilson, alluded to last week. It 
is called, “ Woman as Virgin, Wife and Mother; an 
Epitome of Social Duties and Domestic Enjoyments ;’— 
a most excellent book. 


THE WIFE. 


Or all those qualities which captivate the heart of man; 
modesty, bordering on bashfulness, is in woman the most 
effectual. As the evidence of purity of feeling, it gives us 
the best assurance of happiness in a nearer connexion, and 
gleams with the brightness of a halo around the altar of 
marriage. J have thus brought my fair reader to the thresh. 
old of that state which forms a crisis in her existence~ 
either for lasting and corroding misery, or for scarcely in. 
terrupted tranquillity and contentment. 

I will suppose her married to the man of her choice, and 
the honey-moon already far advanced: and I trust that up 
to this period the many unveilings of the foibles of her hus. 
band have not stimulated complaint or bickering! Unless 
the acquaintance between the sexes has endured for some 
time, one or two years or more, there must be much disguise 
as to the real temper and inclination on both sides ; and 
when these are shown to be in direct opposition to all for. 
mer appearances, the shock to the heart of a woman of true 
sensibility is dreadful indeed ! 

Forbearance is her only refuge in such a case : by meek- 
ness and amiability, not uncombined with gentle dignity 
and firmness, she may yet triumph, and turn the seeming 
desert into an Eden. 

And here let me beseech the sterner sex deeply to pon- 
der over that of which the heart of woman is capable ; alas! 
narrowness of observation, and illiberality, in this respect, 
has led to the ruin of thousands! 

Mrs. S. C. Hall very justly observes, a woman’s happi. 
ness is wholly dependent upon the character of a husband; 
for although he be passive as a child, yet, if he be devoid 
of strong sense, his very foibles may tyrannize over her like 
arod of iron! Let not this hint be slighted; and further, 
let me most earnestly conjure both the wife and husband to 
avoid, by every resource in their power, the FIRST QuaR. 
REL :—like the first step of the Caliph Vathek to the regions 
of darkness, its end may be fraught with consequences too 
fearful even to imagine ! . 

Men of the world are very apt to ridicule the endear. 

meants of the newly married :—but wherefore? are they 
unnatural or uncalled for; or, rather, are they not exacted 
by a state of unity, confidence, and joy? Surely such mis- 
placed irony can only be dictated by an envious or malig. 
nant disposition. At the same time I do think that much 
discretion should regulate such exhibitions of fondness 
when in the presence of others; and I am sure that those 
who have been well brought up will not at any time forget 
to make all around them as self-satisfied and easy as possi- 
ble. ‘To this very comprehensive rule, I refer a subject 
which has been by others very voluminously, but I do not 
think very clearly, discussed. 
- During this period, also, (the second and third months of 
marriage,) the necessity for a mutual and unreserved avowal 
of feeling and thought will be most imperatively demanded 
by those who sincerely love. 

On the subject of domestic management in a young wile 
I have much to say: and first, I must insist on her not 
imagining that, because she has no family, she has nothing 
todo. On the quiet and systematic direction of her new 
manage, depends almost entirely the hope which a husband 
will entertain for a comfortable home for the future. On 
this, also, will be mainly founded the extent of his conf: 
dence as to the real state of his affairs. 

With these, every item of expenditure should be most 
scrupulously made to correspond, and this cannot be done 
without a systematic arrangement, and an undeviating habit 
of noting down even the smallest sum laid out. A book 
ruled on either side, the one representing all sums of money 
received from the husband, and the other, such as have been 
paid-away, is all that is required, and is a method, which, 
for simplicity, is its own recommendation. 

Two of the books on the shelves of a young wife should 
be, Treatises on Cookery and on Pastry; for whatever 
knowledge she may have gained under the mother’s roof on 





tacle never had its like in the world. EP. 





these subjects, there will always be abundant room for im 
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provement. Inattention to very trifling things, and more 
particularly in the preparation of meals, is but too frequent- 
ly the basis of frowning sullenness and complaint on the 
part of a husband ; and I pity, while I condemn, the wife 
who has to receive him under such circumstances, wearied 
as he is, moreover, with labouring to promote her happiness! 

Ah, my dear young friends, let me conjure you, to the 
uttermost of your power, to make a husband’s home a para- 
dise ; or the tavern and dissipated society may estrange him 
from you for ever! 

The proper management of domestics requires both skill 
and experience ; they, fur the most part, never think ; in 
trath, manual labour, in a great degree, unfits them for the 
process of reflection ; and you should, therefore, make al- 
lowance for this deficiency. It will, of course, compel you 
to think more ; but it will, at the same time, prevent many 
disappointments, many alterations, and perhaps the loss of 
an honest and industrious servant. Besides, you will have 
jess reason to make excuses to your husband for negligence 
in duly providing for his comfort, and, therefore, complaints 
respecting your household, which are always irritating, and 
sometimes disgusting, will be obviated. 

Be exceeding particular in the washing, getting-up, and 
mending of linen, a word which I intend to comprise all 
articles of dress; neatness is, at all times, more attractive 
and praiseworthy than finery; and “a stitch in time’ not 
only *‘ saves nine,” but commonly saves the article of dress 
altogether. 

The English are remarkable for a profusion of furniture ; 
their rooms are, in some measure, loaded with it; and, 
therefore, it is incumbent on the directress of a household 
to see that it be kept in excellent order. The early part of 


I quote these individual examples, to prove how abundant 
is the power of woman, when duly exerted, in controlling 
the evil dispositions of man; and, therefore, a very mode- 
rate amount of this influence may bring about a tendency 
to domestic habits on the part of the husband. It must be 
confessed that there is one alloy, which may render all this 
advice nugatory, and all the best directed efforts of a wife 
in vain. That alloy is Suspicion. Unfortunately this fatal 
propensity is generally co-existent with the most ardent af- 
fection ; and should therefore be the more vigilantly com- 
bated. O! what a canker at the root of happiness is this 
vice. Every look, every action, of a husband, however in- 
nocent, is made a subject of doubt, and the basis of re- 
proach ; nay, his very thoughts are anticipated, and turned 
into weapons of annoyance! In lieu of being a helpmeet 
to counsel him on the state of his affairs, and sooth his anx- 
icties, the wife becomes a prying fiend who sees only evil, 
and has pleasure only in tormenting! 

The marvel under such circumstances is, that a husband 
cleaves to home at all. That he must cease to confer on 
matters of business with one who takes narrow, misguided, 
and partial views, and only listens to pervert, is certain 3 
and that he will eventually prefer his bottle and the club- 
table to a hearth rife of irritating associations, seems 
equally so. 

One word more on this subject :—the darker phase of 
Suspicion is Jealousy,—the most fearful passion of the hu- 
man breast; commonly unfounded ; unappeased, even by 
revenge ; in brief, to use the sublime words of Holy Writ, 
** Cruel as the grave !” 

A wrong opinion prevails in many circles that women 








every morning (after a husband leaves home) should be de- | 
voted to this scrutiny. In this, as in other demands upon | 
the services of your domestics, you cannot be too firm or | 
too mild. | 

In all the circumstances of human life, postponement is | 
attended with numerous evils ;.but in that which relates to | 
the economy of the married state, it is peculiarly hurtful. 
Nay, more than this, a provident forethought should be ex- 
ercised from the beginning. 

The anticipation of a family would be a source of much 
less anxiety if my fair reader were to prepare, as soon as 
the circumstance were known; and how, much trouble, 
confusion, and hurry would be by this means avoided. 

Ineed not enter into the details; for the lady will best 
know whom to consult on this subject, as fitted to impart 
the requisite knowledge; and, further, the time which 
would otherwise hang heavily, will be most usefully and 
satisfactorily employed. For the most part, it is advisable 
not to purchase articles of the description alluded to, but to 
make them all at home. Unless at a very-high price, the 
shops furnish a commodity slightly made, and of indifferent 
quality ; so that little wear can result from their use. 

Ihave already hinted at the necessity of endeavouring 
tomake a husband fond of his home, by providing him with 
such comforts as will prevent unpleasant comparisons with 
other families ; and I may now add, that the manner of the 
young wife has much to do with attaining this desirable end. 

No man can be deaf to the voice of true affection; nay, | 
the hearts of some men are solely accessible by that means. | 
Itis related of one of the kings of Portugal, remarkable for 
cruelty and harshness of disposition, that in the presence of 
his wife, to whom he was profoundly attached, he was ever 
temarked for mildness and tenderness; and that even in 
moments of furiays excitement he was instantly subdued 
by the sound of her voice. Perhaps, in ancient or modern 
times, there has never been a more bloody-minded tyrant 
that Ali Pacha of Yanini. He was so steeped in crime 
that he said to a person, in confidence, he * could not stop,” 
for that his “* former deeds, like waves of gore, continually 
pursued him !”” 

Yet he had one virtue in the midst of scarcely describa- 
ble criminality: he loved Emineth—the fond and beautiful 
Emineth. She had for many years exerted over him great 
influence, and had frequently pleaded, not vainly, with him 
on the side of merey. On one occasion, however, of some 
party disturbances, excited by the ladies of her court, he 
became so exasperated at her intercession for their lives, 
that he threatened her own; this blow she never recovered ! 
She died very shortly afterwards, although Ali was most as- 
siduous in his attentions to her, inconsolable for her loss. 








| 
| 
| 





are underrated, and would do well to usurp a more mascu- 
line tone ; but, assuredly, if there be one thing more repul- 
sive than another, it is such a process of unsexing. I re- 
member hearing an account of the Baroness de Drack, a 
French sportswoman, (whose parallel was to have been 
found in this country a few years ago,) which I will give in 
the words of one who visited her mansion. 

“The up-stairs rooms, having been entirely stripped of 
their furniture, presented little that was worth remarking 
upon; but close to the chamber in which Madame slept 
and died was strongly indicative of her character: this was 
a row of saddle-rests, seven in number, on which her own 
saddles were kept when not in use, from which trifling cir- 
cumstance we may conceive the zeal and system with which 
she pursued everything connected with the chase. 

* Also, in her bed-room, were rests for six guns over the 
fire-place, in the use of which she was most expert. In 
fact, almost the last act of her life was that of killing an 
owl with a ball as it sat on the top of her dove-cots. But 
there were, I understand, signs of the prevailing passion in 


|almost everything this lady said, did, or thought of. All 


her dinner-knives were mounted in the horns of stags slain 
by herself ; and even the whistle with which she whistled 
in her pointers, was formed out of the tusk of a huge wild 
boar, also her own killing—it measured six inches. 

** From what I could glean from the gardener, I have rea- 
son to believe that the number of hounds kept varied from 
thirty to fifty couples. It was the custom of Madame Drack 
to go occasionally to a distant part of the country, when 
game in her own ran short. Her return from one of these 
excursions was thus described by the gardener. ‘She pass. 
ed through St. Omer, with nine wolves’ heads about her 
carriage, exposed to public view, blowing the horn to attract 
notice. So rich was her hunting-dress—the chasseur’s belt 
being ornamented with tassels—that the soldiers at the 
gates presented arms to her, mistaking her for a general of- 
ficer! Perhaps a more universal follower of, and adept in, 
field-sports than this celebrated, though very masculine 
woman, is not to be found recorded in the annals of any 
other country. Of the total amount of her progress I had 
not the means of being informed ; but she is known to have 
been at the death of six hundred and seventy-three wolves 
in her time, besides stags and other inferior quarry ; and it 
is singular that the last wolf she killed was driven by her 
hounds into a village in which there was a ducasse, or 
wake, as we call it,—and she shot him in the midst of the 
people.” 

On the subject of “* Family Hours,” I could expatiate on 
beyond the limits of this work, for those two words com- 
prise, as it were, the root from which all efficient regula. 
tions spring. Asa prime consideration, they must be ac. 
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cordant with the occupations of the husband; and once 
established, it should be deemed the interest of either party 
to infringe their order as little as possible. In truth, there 
must be a great want of feeling where this is permitted. 
The husband, for instance, defers pressing engagements, to 
reach home by an appointed hour for dinner, and finds that 
he is an hour too soon. Or the wife is, day after day, tor- 
mented by the non-arrival of the husband until an hour or 
two after his time, although he would have had no difficul- 
ty in being punctual! I trust these remarks will be very 
seriously eonsidered and attended to. As a general rule, 
the hours should be early rather than otherwise, as being 
more contributary to health. Breakfast should be cleared 
away by nine at the latest; dinner, if possible, by three; 
seven is a good hour for tea; and, after a light supper, half 
past ten should be the hour for retiring to rest. In the 
morning the domestics should rise at six; the husband and 


| happiness in the dust are flying in the air, it is better, op 


|the whole, that the feelings of many should not be too 
| highly strung.” 

I may here, also, introduce some very original observa. 
tions by a writer of note:—* For readiness, tact, discrimi. 
nation, elegance and address,—for the acquirement of all 
these good qualities, there is no school like that of female 
society. The lesser virtues, those of complaisance, kind. 
ness and good-will, with many others allied to them, are 
hardly to be got elsewhere. ‘The mind of woman, taken in 
the abstract and without reference to individuals, when we 
compare it with that of man, is much what the graver or 
| penknife is to the axe. It isa thing of no great force, it 
|achieves no stupendous work, scarcely anything sublime 
| was ever compassed by it, but in matters of minute detail, 
| or ready invention, of nice adjustment, of elegant though 
| superficial execution, it is your only instrument. To heara 





wife at seven. 


aS || woman talk politics is to be sickened of them for days, ot 
The present tone of society is, I am sorry to say, very 


OCI | weeks, or months after, according to circumstances. This 
unfavourable to a due religion. There are but too many || js an unfailing rule. Then, to listen to her religion, is usually, 
who embrace the extreme points of ostentatious self-right- || though not so generally, to be reminded of the hasty cur. 
eousness and infidelity, both equally fatal! The former || ousness of Eve. Their vivacity is too prompt and sparkling, 
does incalculable injury by its antagonism to true religion | They fill their measure with the first outbreak of their froth, 
as revealed to us in the pure and simple homily of our Sa- |! and when we have waited long enough for it to subside, we 
viour, for out of it the point is drawn wherewith to barb} Jook again—and behold! all is emptiness! Their range, 
the arrows of atheistic indifference. Let the night and} then, is a circumscribed one; but in it they are like fairies 
morning of every day have its prayers humbly yielded up || within their ring—creatures of infinite grace and power, 
in thanksgiving for the blessings showered down upon us— || T'o be much conversant with them is a thing of as much ad- 
but to which we are so wholly unentitled; and let every | 


|, vantage for the learned man as the lessons of the fencing. 
Sabbath day see yourself and husband regularly at the two || master would be to the raw big-boned recruit. They would 
services, with the earnest intention of gleaning spiritual 


: ; tual |! not, perhaps, add materially to his strength, but, by teach. 
knowledge and comfort ; and not, in mockery, with{a view || ing him its full use, they would incomparably heighten its 
to display fine dresses, or recognize acquaintances! | utility’ There is a slight inconsistency in the above, for 
Alas! these remarks, important though they be, will by | that “ vivacity” can scarcely be too “sparkling” which pro. 
many be slighted,—for this is an age of fickleness; and |, duces such admirable results ! 
there is one characteristic of our times which increases all | Thus, we see Nature has wisely endowed woman witha 
the tendencies to this vice. They are distinguished by what | much greater share of volubility than the more thoughtful 
Is called a love of excitement. To be stimulated, excited, || sex ; and, therefore, the sarcasms as to her “ talkativeness’ 
is the universal want. The calmness, sobriety, industry of | are both unfounded and ungrateful. I would, however, im- 
our fathers have been succeeded by a feverish restlessness. | press upon her the necessity of acquiring a habit of arrang. 
The books that are read are not the great standard, immor- | ing her thoughts, of guiding the impulses of mind, and of 
tal works of genius, which require calm thought, and in- choosing a simple yet forcible mode of expression. This 
spire deep feeling; but ephemeral works, which are run || can be best attained by a careful perusal of books which 





through with a rail-road rapidity, and which give a pleasure | 
not unlike that produced by exhilarating draughts. Busi- | 
ness is become a race, and is hurried on by the excitement | 
of great risks, and the hope of great profits. Even religion | 
partakes of the general restlessness. In some places, ex- | 
travagant measures, which storm the nervous system, and | 
drive the more sensitive to the borders of insanity, are re- | 


lants cannot be shut up in certain spheres. It spreads; 
through and characterizes the community. It pervades || 


those classes who can afford but one stimulus—intoxicating 
liquor ; and among them the spirit of the age breaks out in 


intemperance, vice, loathsome misery, despair and crime! | 


There is a monotonous silence which is apt to creep over 
a married pair, and which should be early obviated. In this 
respect the wife has much in her power. 

Let us take a review of Real Love in married life:— 
“‘ The happiness,” says a modern author, “ which it is capa- 
ble of producing is, in truth, too great to expect to find it 
often uaalloyed. As in nature there is a touch of beauty, 
which neither painting nor sculpture can express, so there 
is a love beside which all the love in romance seems frigid. 
If anything can raise our feeble nature to virtue, it is such 
an affection wherein the idea of a dissevered interest can- 
not exist, and where mutual tastes stimulate the interests of 
generous pursuits, and give variety to daily conversation. 
The seductions of ambition or pleasure lose their danger 
where there is a being at home whose love and admiration 
shed a radiance over every path. And never yet did hearts, 
so united, shrink from sacrifice. Seldom, indeed, is such 
happiness realized ; yet it exists, and might do so oftener 
than it does. All the topics of consolation which philoso- 
phy ever disccvered or devised to sooth man under the 
manifold sorrows and cares of life, are not worth a blade of 
rye grass in comparison to one word of true affection. But 
we are such erring creatures, that it is better not to expect 
too much ; and, as the unseen shafts that are to level our 


sorted to for its promotion. Everywhere people go to church || 
to be excited rather than improved. This thirst for stimu- | 


, have been judiciously selected. 
| Biography is, next to history, the finest division of litera. 
| ture, and its most interesting attributes are the reflection of 
| character—the insight which it gives us into minds of no or. 
|dinary stamp—the exhibition which it affords of the me- 
|chanism of the human heart—the workings of its passions 
—the flow of its feelings— the bent of its wishes—the ob. 
|jects of its ambition, and the goal of its hopes. Mind is at 
| the best but a mystery—the main-spring of all human 
| achievements—the stimulus to action—the home of thought. 
1 Mind is, however, a fine natural study—for it has swayed 
| the world from its creation, and will continue to sway it un. 
til light and life be once more merged in chaos. The mind 
of Napoleon, for instance—the mind of every conquerout, 
i} statesman, and general, before and since—the mind of some 
|| of those who possess power and influence even now—sure- 
ily it is interesting to see, and watch, and study it—to look 
/at the actions which result from its mirrors of good and ill. 
| And if mind be interesting as an object of study in distin 
|| guished men, it is certainly not less worthy of observation, 
| when it manifests itself in an unusual degree in the female 
|character ; and, perhaps, no more delightful and instructive 
‘lessons are to be afforded by history, than those which we 
| draw from the perusal of the biographies of some of the 
|other sex, who have become celebrated either by theif 
| power, their beauty, or their virtue. Among those females 
| who have held regal and imperial authority, we could men- 
|tion many who have gained renown from their energy— 
| their ambition—their tyranny—their subtlety, or their pride 
|—and who form admirable subjects for the pen of the bie 
igrapher. Mrs. Jameson, in the year 1831, published he 
i Memoirs of celebrated Female Sovereigns.” She has 
| taken a wide range of the field before her, and, without co. 
joe herself to any limited period, gives us the lives 
many, both ancient and moder, of those “ ladies fair,” who 
have held the states of Europe at their beck, and tied citie 
to their apron-strings. We believe that one reason for uD 
dertaking this work was the peculiar position of the thes 


| 
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young Princess Victoria as to the throne of England—look- 
ing at the probability of her ultimate succession to it in the 
common course of events. In this place an anecdote of the 
queen of England may not be uninteresting. 

Shortly before her majesty’s coronation, General Wilkin- 
son received a notice to attend that solemnity, and do suit 
and service to the queen.—The gallant officer, finding him- 
self unable to undertake a journey to London, prayed to be 
excused, on the score of advanced age and bodily infirmity, 
and expressed a hope that his long services and conduct in 
the field would satisfy his sovereign that it was not through 
want of loyalty that he sought exemption. A few days 
after this answer was returned, a letter, addressed “ Gene- 
ral Sir Wm. Wilkinson, K. C. B.,” was received by the gal- 
lant veteran, informing him that her majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to dispense with his attendance at the coro- 
nation on account of his advanced age, and to confer upon 
him the honorary distinction of Knight Commander of the 





Bath, in acknowledgment of his long and valuable ser- 
vices. | 
On the subject of dress there is a very nice line to be| 
drawn between that of the matron and the young unmar-| 
ried lady; that is so say, the dress of the young wife, al-| 
though quite as rich in materiel, should be “a thought, 
quieter.” | 
Let me here advert to a vanity which is often productive | 
of much inconvenience and distress—I mean the silly pas-| 
sion for show and expense, by which so many imagine they | 
establish a right to be considered as persons of gentility and | 
taste; a certain rank is assumed, and a certain style of| 
living adopted, but without any just calculation of the prob. | 
able means of supporting it. Difficulties ensue ; but false | 
pride forbids retrenchment. Recourse is had to expedients | 
not very honourable, such as borrowing, without any rea-| 
sonable prospect of a future ability to pay, which only staves | 
off the mischief for a time ; for bankruptcy, with disgrace, | 
and all the other evils which commonly attend it, are in- 
evitable. | 
This is one of the first sacrifices she should make on the | 
altar of domestic happiness: it will be attended with much} 
self-satisfaction; and she may be assured that it will be 
welcomed by the kind regards of her husband. Her toi-| 
lette, also, should be as exact as ever; for why should she 
not look as charming now as before marriage? But it) 
must be allowed that it were well if she gradually diminish- | 
ed the quantum of time devoted to “ adorning,” in antici- | 
pation of a period when she will have so little to spare! 

I must, however, in this place, put in my disclaimer as to 
the propriety of a husband’s requiring, at all times, that his 
wife be as quick at her toilette as he judges she should be. | 
Men cannot calculate these matters ; and the delay, as they 
term it, is but too frequently owing to their having made a} 
confused arrangement beforehand, in which no allowance 
of time was made for the poor wife whatever! If under} 
such circumstances a husband bite his nails, fume, fret, | 
stamp, and scold, he enacts a tyranny (I tell him so plainly) | 
which he ought not to repeat. | 

If a husband really loves his young wife, he will, during | 
the first year, be careful that time does not hang heavily on| 
herhands ; and he will, as unostentatiously as possible, pro- | 
vide pleasant little parties; take her to public amusements; | 
and accompany her in evening walks. It is little attentions | 
that produce the most indelible impressions: the sense of | 
thjoyment is to woman what the sun is to the flower; if} 


thoughts of managing a husband. Never try to deceive or 
impose upon his understanding, nor give him uneasiness, 
but treat him with affection, sincerity, and respect. Remem- 
ber that husbands at best are only men, subject, like your- 
selves, to errour and frailty. Be not too sanguine, then, be- 
fore marriage, or promise yourselves happiness without al- 
loy. Should you discover anything in your husband’s hu- 
mour or behaviour, not altogether what you expected or 
wish, pass it over, smooth your own temper, and try to 
amend his attention, cheerfulness, and good-nature. Never 
reproach him with misfortunes, which are the accidents and 
infirmities of human life ; a burden which each has engaged 
to assist the other in supporting, and to which both parties 
are equally exposed ; but, instead of murmuring, and reflec- 
tions, divide the sorrow between you; make the best of it, 
and it will be easier to both. It is the innate office of the 

softer sex to sooth the troubles of the other. Resolve every 
morning to be cheerful that day ; and should anything occur 
to break your resolution, suffer it not to put you out of tem- 
per with your husband. Dispute not with him, be the oc- 
casion what it may ; but much rather deny yourself the tri- 
fling satisfaction of having your own will, or gaining the 

better of an argument, than risk a quarrel, or create a heart- 
burning, which it is impossible to see the end of. Implicit 
submission in a man to his wife is ever disgraceful to both ; 
but implicit submission in a wife to the will of her husband 
is what she promised at the altar; what the good will re- 
vere her for, and what is, in fact, the greatest honour she 

can receive. Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as her 
happiness, has no other foundation than her husband’s 
esteem and love, which it is her interest, by all possible 

means, to preserve and increase. Study, therefore, his tem- 

per, and command your own. Enjoy with him his satis- 

faction, share and sooth his cares, and, with the utmost as- 

siduity, conceal his infirmities. If you value your own and 

your husband’s ease, let your expenses and desires be ever 

within the reach of his circumstances ; for if poverty should 

follow, you must share the evil. Be very careful never to 

give him any cause of jealousy. Let not many days pass 

without a serious examination into your conduct as a wife ; 

and if, on reflection, you find yourself guilty of any foibles 

or omissions, the best atonement is to be more careful in 

future. 

Finally—The only fountain in the wilderness of life, 

where man drinks of water totally unmixed with bitterness, 

is that which gushes for him in the calm and shady recess 

of domestic life. Pleasure may heat the heart with artificial 

excitement, ambition may delude it with its golden dreams, 

war may eradicate its fine fibres and diminish its sensitive- 

ness, but it is only domestic love that can render it truly 

happy. 





From the new book which has been compared to Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘ Jacobs’s Scenes in the Pacific Ocean,” we 
extract the following chapter of adventure. 


Tue next day we caught a distant glimpse of Moa. At 
eight p. m. the sky clouded over, and became as black as 
the cook’s funnel. We furled the light sails, close reefed 
the topsails, and made all snug. It was a dismal night; 
the thunder roared and crashed around us as if the heavens 
had been rent assunder; the chain-lightning circled around, 
and seemingly played over our spars and rigging. We stop- 
ped the chain-holes with canvass, to prevent the electric 





moderately partaken of, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it im- 
proves ; if immoderately, it withers, deteriorates, and de-| 
ttroys. But the duties of domestic life exercised, as they | 
must be, in retirement, and calling forth all the sensibilities | 
of the female, are perhaps as necessary to the full develop- | 
ment of her charms, as the shade and shower are to the | 
tose, confirming its beauty, and increasing its fragrance. 
The behaviour of a young wife to the male friends of the | 
husband should be kind but distant; and the fewer female | 
acquaintances she has, the better! The happiness of many | 
‘young married couple has been completely ruined by the 
impertinent counsel and gossiping of some female friend.— 
The latter may perhaps advise measures of harsh disobedi- 
ence toa husband, the very first of which creates discord, 
ind brings about a continuation of strife and misery ! 
The following maxims, if adopted, will not only make the | 
en in love with marriage, but cause them to be good hus- 
:—The first is, to be good yourselves. To avoid all! 











fluid from entering our magazine. The rain poured down 
in torrents, and filled the stern-boat as fast as one man could 
bale it out. By the glare of the lightning our crew could 
be seen standing in line upon deck, passing buckets of 
rain-water from the trunk to fill up the water-casks. 

The second day after this, in the afternoon, we were 


|| sailing to the eastward, close along the coast of Papau, 


which is here formed of beautiful elevated lands, covered 
with the verdure of perpetual summer, and watered by 
purling streams of clear, cool water. 

A great many came off in handsome canoes, with one 
outrigger, for the purpose of trafficking with us. They were 
naked, with the exception of ornaments hung about their 
persons, and were stout, savage-looking men, of a dark 
copper colour, with hair somewhat longer and straighter 
than the wool of the negro. 

Each canoe contained a goodly supply of powerful bows, 
arrows, spears, and war-clubs, all of which, combined with 
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the physical appearance of these natives, designated them 
as a race of fearless wariours. They seemed friendly, and 
we threw them tow-lines over the stern, and entered into 
trade for cocoanuts and jasper-stone. adzes. They invited 
us politely to come on shore, and said that, in one moon, 
they would bring us plenty of tortoise-shell, pearl-shell, 
pearls, paradise birds, ambergris, beche-de-mer, gold dust, 
ostrich plumes, ivory, camphor, nutmegs, edible birds’ nests, 
palm oil, diemonds, ete. 

The wind now freshened up and our headway increased, 
so that the canoes sheered about, endangering their outrig- 
gers, and were obliged to let go the tow-lines and drop 
astern. We now arrived opposite the mouth of a noble 
bay, it was a “new discovery!” The land was elevated, 


picturesque, and verdant. The east point of the bay was a || a volley of arrows at our vessel, that bristled in the bow 


denuded red clay and rocky bluff, from which put off a 
shoal. With the usual daring of our captain, we boldly en- 
tered the bay, and steered for its foot with all sail set. We 
now sighted a beautiful small bay, or mouth of a river, that 
extended to the eastward from the foot of a gulf. On the 
beach we spied a great multitude of warriours, hurrying 
along with bundles of war implements, and depositing them 
in canoes, which they launched into the water, and put off 
for the vessel from various coves and inlets. One war-ca- 
noe, commanded by a celebrated brave, was towed, by one 
of our lines, near the stern. 

Our captain stood upon the taffra:l, eyeing the accumula- 
ting dangers; and thinking that, when we anchored, and 
the crew were aloft furling sails, the host of savages might 
be tempted to pick the sailors off the yards like so many 
blackbirds, he determined to have a clear course while 
coming to, and so, to frighten the natives away for a brief 


I had heard of the Indian war-whoop, but never before 
had realized its terrifying influence. As we were silent, 
and returned no answering yell, these savages took us to be 
so feeble and few in numbers that they could do as they 
pleased with us. 

‘Fore and main top-men, stations!” cried the captain, 
‘* Armourer, man the arm-chest!” range forty muskets op 
the trunk and forty on the windlass! shot the eighteens with 
the largest canister of musket-balls!” A large canister 
contained two hundred and fifty balls; a single discharge 
would thus carry terrible havoc from an eighteen-pounder 
amid a host of savages within musket-shot. 

The crisis had now arrived; the king’s flotilla closed jn 
upon us; and, with a terrible yell, the warriours launched 


and rigging. They seemed to think themselves and their 
arrows quite invincible, and expected to see us, like the 
whale when harpooned, go into our “flurry.” It was now 
| our turn to chant our war-song. The crew stood ranged 
| along their stations; each man had a cutlass swinging by 
his side, a pair of boarding-pistols in his belt, and near by 
stood his pike. 

“Yaw her off handsomely !” said the captain to me; 
“keep the broadside ‘parallel to the fleet! Give them a 
ball from the six- pounder, to splash the other side !” 

* Boom!” This “ war-yell” checked for a moment the 
impetuosity of the warriours ; but upon looking around and 
seeing that no injury been done, they took it for granted 
that it had only been a spout, or groan, or death-throe of 
| the “sea monster,” with whom they expected soon to have 
fine sport. The king and braves now urged their followen 
again to the onset with energetic harangues. Again they 





period, he gave orders to fire a blank cartridge from the six- 
pounder. The gun thundered over the water; but the ef- 
fect was different from what we had expected. 

It was my “ trick” at the helm, and I was astonished to 
see the captain fall down beside me, while his telescope 
struck my leg violently, and something whizzed overhead! 
The savage warrior in the canoe astern let go of the tow- 
line the instant he heard the report of the cannon, and, 
seizing his bow and arrow, let fly at the captain, who fortu- 
nately dodged a barbed arrow which was aimed at his heart. 

The canoes now put off in great numbers; and the na- 
tives were so well armed and seemed so hostile, that we 
deemed it safest to retrace our course and stand out to sea. 

The wind fell away, but we crept slowly towards the 
mouth of the bay, and again approached the war-canoe 
commanded by the savage brave. He now showed signs 
of friendship by holding up two cocoanuts ; but the instant 
he came within shot of the captain, who stood upon the 
quarter, he dropped the nuts and seized his arrow and bow, 
and, with a frightful scowl of defiance, was about to twang 
it, when the captain levelled his rifle and shot him down. 
The treacherous warriour, uttering a shriek, fell backward 
over the gunwale of the canoe, and, rolling overboard, sunk 
with the bow and arrow in his grasp. The natives who 
manned the canoe did not appear to take part with their 
chieftain, and they now all leaped overboard and held their 
heads above water, under the lee of their boat. We oflered 
them no injury, and, soon dropping astern, they again 
jumped into the canoe and paddled for the foot of the bay. | 

An immense fleet of war-canoes, manned by hundreds of | 
brawny warriours, now came pouring out of the river, and 
started in full pursuit of our devoted craft, like a mighty 
billow, while from every direction advanced smaller fleets, 
all concentrating ahead and off the beams, to act in concert 
with the king’s flotilla. 

The wind was quite light, and it was impossible for us to 
escape. The captain very justly remarked, that “a retreat- 
ing enemy emboldens the pursuers.” We accordingly 
turned about, and steered for the foot of the bay. 

The king’s flotilla bore down upon us, the warriors chant- 
ing the war-song in tremendous chorus, which was taken 
up and rolled over the bay, by thousands of voices, accom- 
panied by the sound of the tum-tums, war conchs, and the 
soul-stirring, quick chorus of the flat side of the paddle- 
blades struck violently against the sides of the canoe. Now 
and then, between the chorus, the king and principal braves 
stood upon the outriggers of their respective canoes, and, with 
javelins in their hands, delivered speeches to cheer their fol- 
lowers to the onset. So great was the din that the captain 
was forced to use his speaking-trumpet to be heard. 





| closed upon us, and discharged a volley of arrows, which 

| slightly wounded two of our crew, and one grazed my head 
too near for comfortable and composed reflection. 

| Rake the fleet with the broadside!” roared the captain, 

| We gave a salute accordingly. 

For a brief space the vessel was shrouded in smoke, ani 
we remained in doubt as to the amount of damage we had 
done. The war-yell had ceased, and now, as the smoke 
dispersed, we saw a scene of fearful devastation. Many of 
the canoes were shattered into pieces, which floated about 
upon the water, clasped by human arms, while some wer 
riddled and fast sinking. All the natives not disabled had 
leaped overboard, and their heads were bobbing up and 
down under the lee of their respective canoes. This isa 
feat always performed by the warriours when worsted, even 
when engaged in combat with men like themselves. By 
this manceuvre they are shielded from a direct arrow, and 
can occasionally pick off an adversary the same as Amer: 
can Indians in “ tree-fighting” or skulking. On the canoes 
and fragments lay the dead and dying, groaning in agony 
and supplicating for mercy. 

One flotilla, which advanced in the distance on the opp 
site side of the vessel, did not appear to be aware of te 
dreadful slaughter we had committed ; for still they preset 
onward, chanting the war-song! They did not discovet 
their sad mistake until it was too late. Our crew had be. 
come alarmed, and in reckless phrensy, poured volley upo 
volley of musketry among the warriours, even after they hed 
|leaped overboard. It is worthy of particular note, that ov 
| noble chief stocd up at full length'in his canoe, and paddled 
| safely to the shore, being proof against our bullets. 

The clear blue water of this beautiful bay was dyed with 
the blood of many a warriour; and as the groans and gulg- 
lings of the mortally wounded rose upon the ear, and We 
ilooked around upon the spectacle, it was appalling an 
heart-sickening ! 

The firing had ceased, and the warriours were effectually 
dispersed. 

The captain mounted the trunk and harangued the m 
tives. He waved his outspread hands over them, as a fathe! 
over his children, and told them he had come here as thei 
friend; they had come to massacre him, and had met their 
doom from the all-powerful ubiquitous ** White King,” wh 
communed with the “ Spirit of the Sun, to which lumina! 
he pointed. 

The natives, with their heads bobbing up and down U 
der cover of the canoes, gazed at him in wonder and 








amazement. ee 
A breeze sprang up, and we set all sail ; it was night, 
we were once more upon the ocean. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Tur first time I ever saw the late laureate was in the 
year 1838. I was then residing in Bristol, of which city 
Southey was a native, and engaged on a biography of the 
marvellous boy, Thomas Chatterton. Having read with de- 
light most of Southey’s works, I was naturally anxious to 
see the outward man of one whose pages had afforded me 
so much pleasure. It was, then, with no little gratification 
I accepted an invitation from a friend—Mr. Joseph Cottle, 
(well known, in consequence of Byron’s slashing satire on 
him and his brother Amos,) to meet the great poet at his 
house, the latter being then on a visit to Bristol. 

‘I was at that period but commencing my literary career, 
and felt a kind of awe even in the presence of the small fry 
of authors ; the reader may, therefore, easily imagine that I 
felt some trepidation when I knocked at Mr. Cottle’s door, 
knowing that I was about to be ushered into the presence 
of one of the burning and shining lights of literature. I en- 
tered, and a tall, spare personage held out his hand to me, 
accosting me by name. ‘ Mr. Cottle,” said he, “ we will 
waive a formal introduction. Mr. D and I have known 
each other by repute, and cannot be called strangers.” This 
kindness, at once, put all my nervous feelings to flight, and 
I was completely at home. 

Southey’s personal appearance was very:striking. He 
was, as I have intimated, tall, his head was covered with an 
abundance of white, silvery hair, his forehead was not very 
high, but remarkably broad. “His jet-black, finely-arched 
eyebrows, formed a striking contrast with the white hair, 
and beneath them glowed, (it is the best word to express 
what I mean,) the finest dark eyes I ever beheld ; their 
beauty consisted not so much in their brilliancy, as in their 
deep, contemplative expression ; his nose was very aquiline, 
so much so that it approached the beak formation. But it 
was in the mouth, which, after all, is the most expressive 
part of the face, the peculiar charm of Southey’s counte- 
nance lay. I have seen many portraits of him, but none of 
them conveyed the expression ; his features were so marked 
that an artist could scarcely fail to make a Jikeness of him, 
but it was no easy matter to catch the transient lights 
which every now and then gleamed on his countenance. 

Among other visiters assembled to meet the great man, 
was Mr. Walter Savage Landor, the celebrated author of 
“Tmaginary Conversations.” John Foster, the no less cele- 
brated author of the Essays on “ Decision of Character,” 
Mr. Romaine, and Joseph Thorne, a poet of merely local 
celebrity. Landor was stiff and proud to all but Southey, be- 
tween whom and him, notwithstanding the wide difference 
existing between them in politics, a friendship of the warm. 
est kind existed. John Foster opened his mouth but seldom, 
and then only to utter some eccentric remark. Thorne sat 
listening in unrestrained wonder, and how I behaved my- 
self it is not for me to say. 

Tea was announced, Mr. Cottle’s sister doing the ho- 
nours. By the way, Cottle and his sister lived together, 
much in the same way as Charles Lamb with his “ Barbara.” 
After pouring out the Congo decoction, she addressed 
Southey as “ Dr.” ‘ My dear Miss Cottle,” said he, ** Do 
call me Mr. Southey—or Robert, as you used to, but not 
Doctor. I dislike nothing so much as that.” Our tea-table 
gossip was untransferable to paper; by degrees all stiffness 
—even that of him whom Byron calls—* the deep-mouthed 
Betian Savage Landor,” wore off, and by the time the ta- 
ble was cleared, we were all chatting as sociably together as 
if we had all been friends of years standing. 

Southey’s favourite attitude was to be back in his chair, 
his elbows resting on the arms of it, and the index-fingers 
of each hand placed on the inner portion of the eyebrows, 
over which they continually traversed, his eyes being closed, 
except when he spoke. The conversation turned at first 
on Byron. Southey said, ‘‘ No man can deny Byron’s ge- 
nius, but I think I prevented him doing a little more harm 
than he did.” Landor, who had been fidgetting about on his 
chair whilst Byron’s name was on the carpet, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘* Byron was a great scoundrel.” An exclamation, 
hot a very prudent one, perhaps, was just leaving my lips, 
when I luckily bit them and kept my tongue silent. 

_ At this period Southey was preparing the works of the 
immortal Cowper for publication, with a memoir prefixed. 
“T have been,” said he, ‘* Coopering,” (so he pronounced 





Cowper ever wrote. I stumbled on it quite by chance at a 
gentleman’s house where I merely chanced to stay a night. 
Requesting his son, who was, I forgot to say, one of the 
party, to fetch him his writing-case, he produced the letter 
and read it tous. It will be found in the supplementary 
volume to his works. I asked Southey what his opinion 
was of the Brad of Olney? “Sir,” replied he, “I would 
have given Kehama Roderick, ay, all I have written, to be 
the author of the lines to his Mother’s Picture. In the 
whole range of English verse there is nothing so touchingly 
beautiful.’ ‘‘ What a pity,” he added, “that his mental 
vision was so often obscured.” Alas! even the clouds 
were darkening round Southey’s own head. I remember, 
too, he alluded to his wife, who had recently died after 
having been for years insane. “I had,” said he to Mr. Cot- 
tle, ‘* for a long dreary time a living death constantly before 
me. We took our meals together to the last, and I question 
whether I loved her half so much in her bright.days as in 
these days of darkness. 

Some one asked Southey, Thorne, I think, whether he in- 
tended to be present at the forthcoming meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association. ‘ No,” said he, “ I never go in crowds.” 
| Here he, perhaps, depicted a strong feature in his character, 
| his love of solitude. His library was his chosen spot, and 
| he preferred the works of men to their society ; he himself 
| says of books— 

“ My never parting friends are they $ 

With whom I converse night and day.” 





The laureate’s conversation partook in some degree of 
that egotism which too often defaces his writings. As an 
instance of the latter, hear what he says in a letter to Wm. 
Taylor, of Norwich :— Me Judice, 1 am a good poet, but 
a better historian.””? I do not mean to say that he be- 
pratsed himself that evening—but there certainly was evi- 
dent a great partiality for his own works in his remarks. 

The kindness of Southey to young and struggling men is 
not so well known asit should be. One instance fell under 
my own notice. I knew, in Bristol, a lawyer’s clerk who 
showed so decided a genius for painting, that it was really 
painful to see him drudging over parchments and musty re- 
|cords. I advised him to copy a portrait of Chatterton, and 
| present it to Southey, stating at the same time, his circum- 
| stances, and ask his advice what course to pursue. He did 
;so—and in a few days had a very handsome letter from 
Keswick. 

In 1841, after wondering why my letters to Southey were 
| not answered, I received from Mrs. Southey (formerly Caro- 
| line Bowles) a heart-touching epistle, informing me of her 
| husband’s insanity. It came like a thunder-clap after a 
| long ominous silence. Could it be that he whose volumi- 
|nous works had delighted and instructed thousands—that 
| the poet, the historian, the biographer, should be subject- 
| ed to 








| “The last infirmity of noble minds ?”’ 


Alas! it was even so. I was told by one who witnessed 
the sad scene, that as he walked along the streets of Kes- 
wick with his devotedly attached wife, he would stare in 
stupid wonder at the geese, and wish he ‘ was as happy as 
them.” To the last he retained an affection for his books 
—the way into his library he could find—there would he 
sit, with a book on his knee, gazing on one page for hours, 
and moving his fingers as though he were writing. Out of 
the library he could not get without a guide. But the ruin 
of a great mind is too sad a spectacle to contemplate. After 
two years of mental gloom, 
“ Death came o’er him gently 
As slumber o’er a child.” 


He was buried in Grasmere churchyard. I saw him 
borne to his narrow home—Wordsworth was present, and 
never was the solemn grandeur of grief depicted in stronger 
lines than in his noble countenance—his thoughts were evi- 
dently “‘ too deep for tears.” 

Just before I left England, Southey’s magnificent library 
was disposed of by auction. The sale occupied 17 days. 

This is neither the place nor the time to criticise Southey’s 
politics or his works. An able hand is engaged on his bio- 
graphy. The above anecdotes (hitherto unpublished) may 
be relied on as accurate, and they have been committed to 
paper by the writer under an impression that the slightest 





it all the way down.) Here, I can show you the first letter 





particulars respecting men of genius may be interesting. 
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Tue following touching poem is the one we promised our 
readers last week—from the new volume of poetry by 
Mrs. Nichols :— 


TO MY BOY IN HEAVEN. 
WRITTEN ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS DEATH. 
I ay upon thee! Was it rigid Death 
‘hat sat enthroned upon thine icy brow ? 


Ahno! methought I saw the living breath 
Of life expand thy heaving breast but now: 


He sleeps! Tread softly—wake him not—how bright 


These dreams of heaven upon his spirit fall ! 
They fold it slumbering ’neath their wings of light, 
And bear it up to heaven’s high festival— 
The festival of dreams—where spirits hold 
Their deep communings, when the seraph Sleep 
Spreads his encircling wings, which softly fold 
The Earth to rest, and close the eyes that weep. 


It was a fearful dream! Methought ye said 
That he, my boy, was of the earth no more ! 
That all the sentinels of life had fled, 
And that pale Death their portals guarded o’er. 
Ye deemed that I should weep; but not a tear 


Burst from the frozen founts where they were pent, 


Though dark foreboding thought and bitter fear 
Rushed to my heart, and bade my soul lament! 
He is.not dead !—he sleeps! He could not die, 
So ldved, so beautiful! If Death should bear 
His spirit hence, e’en to his native sky, 
My voice would pierce the inner temples there ! 


Ah! how my spirit mocks 
Can | look on this, 


He is not dead! 
The vain delusion ! 


And doubt whose hand each charmed vein now locks ? 


I dare not claim what Death hath sealed as his! 
And thus I gave thee, Arthur, to the tomb, 

And saw the brow oft pillowed next my heart 
Laid down amid the dust and darkling gloom, 

To be, alas! too soon of dust a part! 
I saw them heap the earth about thy form, 


And press the light turf o’er thy peaceful breast, 


Then leave thee to the cold and brooding worm, 
As some young dove in a deserted nest. 


I gazed : it was the autumn’s golden light 


‘That flung bright shadows o’er thy new-made home ; 
While through the trees that waved in colours bright, 


I heard the low sweet winds thy dirges moan ! 
And there was one looked with me on that scene, 
Who bade me know our bitter loss thy gain : 

But ah! his cheek was pale as mine, 1 ween, 
And from his eyes the hot tears fell like rain. 
That eve, while gazing on the midnight sk 


’ 
One bright new star looked out from its ns sphere ; 


We knew no name to call the stranger by, 


So gave it thine, and deemed that thou wert near. 


The Autumn passed. How desolate was earth! 
How froze the lucid veins upon her brow! 

While oft the spectre-winds now wandered forth 
Like unseen spirits, treading sad and slow ; 

Dark, hoary Winter came, with piercing breath, 
And gave to Earth a passionless embrace : 

Ah me! ’twas as the lip of white-browed Death 
Had kissed with fondness some beloved face : 

The dazzling snow-wreath garlanded thy tomb, 
While each pale star, effulgent as the day, 

Led forth its glittering beams amid the gloom, 


And dimpled earth, where this white splendour lay. 


I left thee ; wooed to that rich southern clime 


Where glows the orange and where blooms the rose ; 


The Jand of passion, where the brow of time 
Dims not, but with renewed splendour glows, 
The joyous Spring on her triumphal car 
Rode through the Jand in beauty and in light, 
And on the young south wind flung wide and far 


‘The odour of her flowers—her spirit’s young delight! 


I rested not, though all was bright and green, 
For still | heard thy gentle voice’s moan ; 
My spirit leaped the darkling space between, 
And knelt, all breathless, by thy twilight home! 


One year hath flown—one little circling year, 

A dim, faint shadow of the wing of ‘Time ; 
Nor hath mine eye forgot the secret tear, 

Or heart to weave the sad and mournful rhyme : 
I{stand beside thee; and I quickly trace 

The loving hand that hath been busy here: 


Who gave such beauty to thy dwelling-place, 
And bade the fresh green grass wave lightly therg ?- 


a ea is full, nor can I say farewell, 


. 


en to thy gentle shade, O spirit bright! 
Without one prayer for him who wove the spell 
Of loveliness, where all was rayless night. 


Not unremembered then thy narrow home, 
Within the city of the voiceless dead ; 
For hither oft a kindred form would roam, 
And place fresh turf above thy fair young head. 
I stand beside thee ‘—and again the dreams 
Of olden time rise up before my view, 

While lulling sounds, like to the voice of streams, 
Float o’er my soul, soft as the morning dew! 
Could prayers or tears of mine but win thee now 
From thy high walk around the starry thrones, 
So selfish this, my tears would cease to flow, 
My voice refuse to falter forth the tones. 


} LADIES’ DRESS. 


“ This is the place where, if a poet 
Shined in description, he might show it.” 








QuveEN ExizaBetu’s Warprose.—The following articles 
| were in the ordinary wardrobe of Queen Elizabeth in 1600: 
| 99 robes, 102 French gowns, 67 round-gowns, 100 loose. 
| gowns, 127 kirtels, 136 foreparts, 125 petticoats, 96 petti- 
| coats, 31 cloaks and safeguards, 13 safeguards, 43 safe. 
| guards and jupes, 85 doublets, 18 lappe mantles, 27 fans, 
| nine pair pantoufles, (slippers.”’) 

| This account was exclusiye of her state wardrobe, which 
contained her coronation, her mourning, her parliamentary 
| robes, and those of the order of the garter ; and also exclusive 
|of wardrobes which she had containing many dresses laid 
by in her several palaces. She was so exceedingly fond of 
her clothes, she never could be prevailed upon to part with 
jany, although she had many curiously rich and beautiful 
| dresses given to her. At her death she had, in her different 
| wardrobes, three thousand different habits, all of which she 
|had worn in her life-time ; and also some of her sister 
| Mary’s. 

| All her winter dresses were furred with ermine. 


! 

i 
| 
1} 





This 
beautiful fur is an heraldric emblem of chastity ; and she, 
according to the court writers of the time, was “ the maiden 
queen.” 
What a treat would this wardrobe be at this day, could it 
| be seen in all its richly decorative splendour. How many 
hints and suggestions would it furnish to manufacturers, 
| seamstresses, dyers, and embroiderers. 
©1572. Gentlewomen virgins weare gownes close tothe 
| bodye, and aprons of fine linen; go bare-headed, with their 
| hair curiously knotted and raised at the forehead ; but many, 
| against the cold as they say, weare caps of hair that is not 
| their own.” 
| In the country the elderly women, or those in indifferent 
| circumstances, usually wore mufflers. 
| 1574. Nash, speaking of lawn caps, says: ‘‘ They were 
| as white as snow, resembling silver curlings.” 
| Venice and Paris were the sources of the fashions. The 
| French hood consisted of gauze or muslin reaching from the 
| back of the head down over the forehead, leaving the hair 
| exposed on each side. Cauls or nets of gold were thrown 
|| over their glossy tresses. There were often introduced on 
|| the hair artificial pea-shells, with rows of pearls for the peas, 
|| seldom less than nine in each shell being used. 
|| The lady’s morning-cap was usually a mob, and the rich 
| citizen’s wife’s either a splendid cap, or a fur one of miniver, 
with peaks three inches high, and three-cornered ; and the 
| rest of her dress, if less costly and elegant, equally showy. 
Stubbes says: “* Masks and mufflers were in general 
|! use; the former made of velvet, wherewith, when they ride 
|| out, they cover all their faces, having holes made to look 
\| through.” 
|| The ruff was common to both sexes, but, under the 
fostering care of the ladies, was immensely large—so large 
| as to require along spoon to feed themselves. They attained, 
|in fineness, size, and dimensions, the most extravagant pitch 
| of absurdity—reaching to the very top of the head behind; 
|and the tenuity of the lawn or cambric of which they were 
| made was such, that honest Stowe prophesied they would 
|‘* weare ruffles of a spider’s webe.” In order to support s0 
|slender an article, they used starch. A Mrs. Dingen Van 
| Plesse, in 1564, taught the art of starching, for which she 
|received a premium of five pounds sterling from each 
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Starching was improved by the introduction of various 
colours: one was yellow, from saffron, invented by a Mrs. 
Turner; but as she was connected in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, she suffered death, splendidly dressed, 
and in a large yellow ruff; after this that tint went out of 
fashion. 

The waist was large beyond all proportion: the bodice or 
stays, or, more classically speaking, the tunic, terminated in 
a point; and in the forepart there was also a pocket for 
money, needle-work, or billet-douz. 

In the language of Dekkar, this was the time to be fanned 
«by the soft wind of whispering silks.” 

Gowns were made of the richest materials, with velvet 
capes embroidered with bugles, and ‘Sleeves curiously cut. 
Shakspeare, in “* Taming of the Shrew,” says,‘they were 
“cut and carved like an apple tart.” 

The fashionable petticoat was the Scottish fardingale, 
made of cloth, taffety, satin, or other silks, of enormous 
bulk ; and over all was thrown a kirtel, mantle, or surtout, 
with or without a hood, formed of silk or velvet, and richly 
bound with lace. 

Before knitting, or poor Lee invented his knitting-frame, 
stockings used to be cut out of any sort of materials, agree- 
able to the means of the wearer or the season they were to 
be used. Silk stockings (wove) were first worn in 1560. 

The shoes were enormously high heeled. 

Small looking-glasses were suspended from the girdle. 
The pocket-handkerchief was richly wrought at the corners 
with gold and silver open work, and embroidery on all 
sides. 

Short jackets or doublets, with hanging or false sleeves, | 
were worn at the latter end of James’sreign. The ruff was | 
succeeded by the band or peckavidiloe, or piccadilly, from | 
ashop at which it was bought, and which gave the name 
to a street now in much repute for fashionable shops, and a | 
great thoroughfare. 

At the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, this king’s 
daughter, there is a long list of sugar-loaf buttons, large and 
small, curious and expensive cloths of gold, brocaded silks, 
and other costly finery. This curious wardrobe account is 
still in existence, but too long for this work. 

There was a very great change, after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the female habits and customs: that noble feel- 
ing of high, if not of haughty, self-respect which she so much 
laboured to keep about her court, speedily began to degene- 
rate. Shirley says of them: 





—_——_—— “ We rise, make fine, 
Sit for our picture—and ‘tis time to dine.” 

The various little notions which commerce had introduced, 
tendered the dressing of a fine court lady as tedious as the 
harnessing of the king’s eight horse state coach. The 
different articles of her numerous raiments were carefully 
wrapped in cedar wood, and perfumed with musk or other 
odoriferous preparations.* The dressing of the hair was a 
most trying task, from the numerous love-locks and heart- 
breakers that required to be scented and curled, the arti- 
ficial ringlets that were to be incorporated with the new, 
(the dead ends of the latter to be completely disguised ;) 
and the jewellery, flowers, and ribands to be all tastefully 
arranged and judiciously surmounted. Then there was to 
be a tasteful display of patches of court-plaster, laid on with 
the most sportive, bewitching taste. 


“Skilled in no other art was she 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humour rose or fell, 
By turns a slattern or a bell.’’t 


Then came the lotions, unguents, and even paint. 
“'These painted faces which they wear, 
Can any tell from whence they came ?” 
asks the author of Restituta, vol. 3, p. 257. If this question 
had been put to a reader of the Bible, he might have referred 
him to Jezebel, who painted her face : 


——______ —_ 





*The gratification of the nasal organ seems to have been 
early known. In Proverbs it is thus alluded to: “Ointment 
and perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by hearty counsel.” 

_t In the “ Last Days of Pompeii” is a very graphic descrip- 
tion of “ the dressing-room of a Pompeian beauty,” which, if 
"could have been possible, one might have supposed our 
®icestors had imitated. 





“Whose borrow’d tints bestow a iifeless grace ; 
None wear the same, yet none a diff ’rent face.” 


The French have a saying, that “‘a mottled sky anda 
painted lady do not long retain their beauty.” 

The paint kept to their skins until after the protectorate 
of Cromwell, notwithstanding the scrubbing which they had 
to endure from the Puritan pulpits. 

They used fans of ostrich or peacock feathers, set in gold, 
silver, or ivory handles ; the using of which served to display 
their splendid perfumed bracelets, necklaces, rings, and 
gloves while they sat “ breathing an air as sweet as damask 
roses.”’t 

Monkeys and parrots were part of a wealthy lady’s estab- 
lishment. Ben Jonson, in one of his characters, says: 
“The gentleman (I'll undertake him) is a man of fair living, 
and able to maintain a lady in her two caroches a day, 
besides pages, monkeys, parochitoes, with such attendants 
as he shall think meete for her inheritence.” 

About 1662 ladies’ silk scarfs were introduced from 
Portugal. ‘ Women’s maskes, buskes, muffes, fannes, 
periwigs, and bodkins were first denizened and used in Italie 
by courtizans.”’* 

The Puritan females were quite as contrary in their habits 
as their lords and masters, the males. They wore their 
heads closely covered with a hoop, cap, coif, or high-crowned 
hat, very similar to the Welch women of the present day. 

There was a great change in the female costume during 
the reign of the elegant, but profligate, Charles II., but it 
| was mostly confined to the highand wealthy classes. They 
| threw aside, with great disdain, the straight-laced Puritanical 
| dressings, and appeared at court and abroad in a way that 
| will be better understood than I dare attempt to describe, 
| by the title of a pamphlet by a non-conformist divine—* A 
|just and seasonable reprehension of the enormity of naked 
jbreasts and shoulders.” It contains an indignant censure 
|of long trains, which he speaks of “as a monstrous super- 
fluity of cloth or silke, that must be dragged after them.” 

In 1663 Pepys tells us that vizards had become of late in 
great fashion among the ladies, so he bought one for his 
wife. 

This graphic court diarist gives an account of a ride, by 
the king and queen, in Hyde Park: ‘* By and by the king 
and queen, who looked in this dress (a white laced waiscoat 
and a crimson short petticoat, and hear hair a la negligence) 
mighty pretty, rode by, hand in hand, together. 1 followed 
them up into Whitehall, and into the queen’s presence, 
where all the ladies walked ; they were talking and fiddling 
with their hats and feathers,and laughing. But above all, 
| Mrs. Stewart, in her dress, with her cocked hat and a red 
| plume, with her sweet eyes, little Roman nose, and excellent 
| taille, isnow the greatest beauty I ever saw in my life. My 
| Lady Castlemaine was soon amongthem ; she looked mighty 
out of humour: she hed a yellow plume in her hat, which 
all took notice of, yet she is very handsome.” 

In 1663-4 silver-laced gowns are mentioned as being in 
high fashion. Yellow bird’s-eye hoods were in vegue in 
1665. 

**The riding-habits of the ladies were fashioned after the 
garb of the other sex. In 1666, walking in the galleries at 
Whitehall, I find the ladies of honour dressed in their riding- 








||garbs, with coats and doublets, and buttoned up the breast, 


| with periwigs and hats ; so that, only for a petticoat dragging 
under their men’s coats, nobedy could take them for women.” 
This was an odd sight. He might have said: 
“To laugh were wont of goodness and of grace, 
But to be grave exceeds all powers of face.” 


Muffs were used by both sexes. They were very small, 
and fully ornamented at each end with ribbands. The 
leopard skin muffs were in fashion in 1702. 

The ladies during the reign of William IIL, as anticipated, 
adopted the Dutch fashion. ‘The stomacher appeared more 
uniformly laced, the sleeves of the gown became straight 
and tight, and terminated with a cuff above the elbow, in 
imitation of the male sex. Rows of flounces and furbelows, 
or falbalas, bordered the petticoat, which was disclosed by 
the gown being looped completely back, which made the 

t These splendid, but cumbrous, fans were similar to the 
feather brooms or fly scarers now in use in the south I con- 
ceive the most beautiful feather fan may be made of the tail 
feathers of a wild male turkey: the beautiful bronze black is 
rich and imposing. * Stowe. 
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gown behind look like a swallow-tailed coat; the head-dress 
high in front, being composed in form of a cap, the lace of 
which rose in three or more tiers, from one to two feet high, 
almost to a point above the forehead, the hair being combed 
up and disposed in rows of wavy curls one above the other, 
but in a way which, to be fully understood, must be seen. 

There was not much change in the ladies’ dresses during 
the early part of Queen Anne’s reign; but soon after came 
two great changes. The first was the abandonment of the 
monstrously high head-dresses, and caps, and tower commode, 
for a low, natural, and elegant coiffure, which was praised 
by Addison in the Spectator. The second alternation was 
the hoop, invented by a mantua-maker named Selby, in 
1711, and which continued a court appendage through 
several reigns. Its discontinuance is announced by Mr. 
Rush, the American ambassador, in his ‘* Memoranda of a 
Residence at the Court of George III.,” 1833. It was well 
observed, that what the females lost in height they gained 
in bulk; but the gain was similar to that of the foliage of 
the weeping willow—it was downward. 

The author of the “ Book of Etiquette,” 1834, (and the | 
writer responds to the description,) thus speaks of them :| 
** The hoop is laid aside, which I am sorry for, as, after all, | 
it was a beautiful relic of the olden time. 'T’o see a charm. | 
ing young lady rise out of her hoop was the prettiest sight 
in the world; it looked like a gilded barricade containing 
an angel.” 

Among the curious changes of this century, one cannot | 
help noticing they wore their clothes very long. Short | 
petticoats were of an after period, which made a witty wag | 
observe : | 

“ Of her fair legs she shows top much by half— 
The small of both, and almost all-the calf.” 





The highly accomplished Baron Goethe observes: “ With | 
regard to dress, neither fancy nor neatness is sufficient ; it, 
ought also to be graceful ;” which idea had been previously 
expressed in the following couplet: 

“Give me an air, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace.” 





The dress of a youth in the middle ranks of life is thus | 
described in an advertisement issued in 1703. “ He is of | 
fair complexion, with light brown lank hair, having on a| 
dark brown frieze coat double-breasted on each side, with | 
black buttons and button-holes; a light drugget waistcoat, | 
red shag breeches striped with black stripes, and black 
stockings.” 

Green say was used for children’s frocks ; also printed 
and glazed calico, made in London. | 

I will now give the prices of some of the apparel, which, | 
compared with the prices of the same articles at this time, | 
cannot fail to excite both wonder and surprise ; verily, a 
full furnished wardrobe of that day contained a pretty little 
fortune. 

The durability and strength are also very remarkable: 
some years past, on a visit to Baginton Hall, Warwickshire, 
I put on the robe of Mr. Bromley, who was speaker of the 
house of commons in Queen Anne’s reign. It was of black 
velvet, lined with taffeta, and loaded with most costly gold | 
lace and brocade: the colours, although more than one 
hundred years old, still were good. 

The lace chamber, on Ludgate Hill, advertised, in 1710, 
one Brassels head, £40; one ground Brussels head at £30 ; 
one looped Brussels head at £30. Various wig-makers 
advertised them from five to forty guineas each. In the 
“ Original Weekly Journal,” 1720, it is stated that the hair 
of a woman who died at the age of 107, being perfectly 
white, was sold toa periwigmaker for £50. A damask 
table-cloth at that time cost £18. Counterpanes from 50 to 
£100, quite ordinary prices. Drayton gives the following 
description of one on a state bed, 


“On which a tissue counterpane was cast, 
Arachne’s web the same did not surpass ; 
Wherein the story of his fortunes past 
In lively pictures neatly handled was.” 


Fine linen, made at Ipswich, sold at 15s. an ell. 


Lady Wotton, at the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of King James, wore a profusely embroidered gown 
worth £50 per yard. Lord Montague spent £1500 on the 


Tue following is the correspondence between a lady and 
gentleman upon the advantage of (what is called) “hay. 
ing the law on one’s side.” 


THE GENTLEMAN’S PROPOSAL. 


Come, fly to these arms, nor let beauties so bloomy 
To one frigid owner be tied ; 

Your prudes may revile, and your old ones look gloomy, 
But, dearest, we’ve Law on our side. 


Oh! think the delight of two lovers congenial, 
Whom no dull decorums divide ; 

Their errour how sweet, and their rapture how venial, 
When once théy’ve got Law on their side. 


Tis a ape that in every king’s reign has been done, too, 
Then why should it now be decreed ? 

if the father has done it, why shouldn't the son too ? 
For so argues Law on our side. 


And, ev’n should our sweet violation of duty 
By cold-blooded jurors be tried, 

They can but bring it in “a misfortune,” my beauty, 
As long as we’ve Law on our side. 


THE LADY’S ANSWER. 


Hold, hold, my good sir, go a little more slowly ; 
For, grant me so faithless a bride, 

Such sinners as we, are a little too lowly, 
To hope to have Law on our side. 


Had you been a great prince, to whose star shining 


o’er ’em 
‘The people should look for their guide, 
Then your highness (and welcome!) might kick down 
decorum— 
You'd always have Law on your side. 


Were you ev’n an old marquis, in mischief grown h 
Whose heart, though it long ago died " _ 
To the pleasures of vice, is alive to its glory— 
You still would have Law on you side. 


But for you, sir, to err, is a path full of troubles; 
By my advice, therefore, abide, 

And leave the pursuit to those princes and nobles 
Who have such a Law on their side. 





One of the soundest and best-written volumes we have for 
a long time seen, was sent us the other day by the pub- 
lishers, Collins and Co., called “* Essays on THE Princ 
pLes oF Morauity,” by Jonathan Dymond. The follow. 
ing clear and sensible chapter on the subject of Unchas- 
tity is worth every man’s perusal :— 


No portion of these pages is devoted to the enforcement 
of moral obligations upon Unchastity, partly because these 
obligations are commonly acknowledged how little soever 
they may be regarded, and partly because, as the reader 
will have seen, the object of these Essays is to recommend 
those applications of the Moral Law which are frequently 
neglected in the practice even of respectable men. But in 
reference to the influence of public opinion on offences con- 
nected with the sexual constitution, it will readily be per- 
ceived that something should be said, when it is considered 
that some of the popular notions respecting them are extra- 
vagantly inconsistent with the Moral Law. The want of 
chastity in a woman is visited by public opinion with the 
severest reprobation—in men, with very little or with none. 
Now, morality makes no such distinction. The offence is 
frequently adverted to in the Christian Scriptures; but I be- 
lieve there is no one precept which intimates that, in the es 
timation of its writer, there was any difference in the turpi- 
tude of the offence respectively in men and women. If il 
be in this volume that we are to seek for the principles of 
the Moral Law, how shall we defend the state of popular 
opinion? “ If unchastity in a woman, whom St. Paul terms 
the glory of man, be such a scandal and dishonour, then 
certainly in a man, who is both the image and glory of God, 
it must, though commonly not so thought, be much more 
deflowering and dishonourable.” But this departure from 
the Moral Law, like all other departures, produces its legit 
mate, that is, pernicious effects. ‘The sex in whom popular 
opinion reprobates the offences, comparatively seldom 








dress of his two daughters. 


commits them: the sex in whom it tolerates the offences, 
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commits them to an enormous extent. It is obvious, 
therefore, that to promote the present state of popular 
opinion, is to promote and to encourage the want of chastity 
in men. 

That some very beneficial consequences result from the 
strong direction of its current against the offence in a wo- 
man iscertain. The consciousness that upon the retention 
of her reputation depends so tremendous a stake, is proba- 
bly a more efficacious motive to its preservation than any 
other. The abandonment to which the loss of personal in- 
tegrity generally consigns a woman, is a perpetual and fear- 
ful warning to the sex. Almost every human being depre- 


cates and dreads the general disfavour of mankind ; and || 


thus, notwithstanding temptations of all kinds, the number 
of women who do incur it is comparatively small. 

But the fact that public opinion is thus powerful in re- 
straining one sex, is a sufficient evidence that it would also 
be powerful in restraining the other. Waiving for the pre- 
sent the question whether the popular disapprobation of the 
crime in a woman is not too severe—if the man who was 
guilty was forthwith and immediately consigned to infamy ; 
if he was expelled from virtuous society, and condemned 
for the remainder of life to the lowest degradation, how 
quickly would the frequency of the crime be diminished ! 
The reformation amongst men would effect a reformation | 
amongst women too; and the reciprocal temptations which 
each addresses to the other, would in a great degree be 
withdrawn. If there were few seducers few would be se- 
duced ; and few, therefore, would in turn become seducers 
of men. 

But instead of this direction of public opinion, what is the 





ordinary language respecting the man who thus violates the || 


° | 
Moral Law? We are told that * he is rather unsteady ;” | 


that “ there is a little of the young man about him ,” that | 
“he is not free from indiscretions.” And what is he likely | 
to think of all this 7” Why, that for a a young man to have | 
a little of the young man about him is perfectly natural ; | 
that to be rather unsteady and a little indiscreet is not, to be | 
sure, what one would wish, but that it is no great harm and | 
will soon wear off. To employ such language is, we say, | 
to encourage and promote the crime—a crime which brings | 
more wretchedness and vice into the world than almost any 
other; and for which, if Christianity is to be believed, the | 
Universal Judge will call to a severe account. If the im-| 
mediate agent be obnoxious to punishment, can he who en-| 
couraged him expect to escape? I am persuaded that the | 
frequency of this gross offence is attributable much more to| 
the levity of public notions as founded upon levity of lan- | 
guage, than to passion; and perhaps, therefore, some of | 
those who promote this levity may be in every respect as'| 
criminal as if they committed the crime itself. | 


Women themselves contribute greatly to the common || 


levity and to its attendant mischiefs. Many a female who 
talks in the language of abhorence of an offending sister, | 
and averts her eye in contumely if she meets her in the) 
street, is perfectly willing to be the friend and intimate of | 
the equally offending man. ‘That such women are them-| 
selves duped by the vulgar distinction is not to be doubted | 
—but then we are not to imagine that she who practises | 
this inconsistency abhors the crime so much as the criminal. | 
Her abhorrence is directed, not so much to the violation of | 
the Moral Law as to the party by whom it is violated. “To 
little respect has that woman a claim on the score of mo- 
desty, though her reputation may be white as the driven 
snow, which smiles'on the libertine whilst she spurns the 
victims of his lawless appetites.’ No; no. If such wo-| 
men would convince us that it is the impurity which they | 
reprobate, let them reprobate it wherever it is found: if 
they would convince us that morals or philanthropy is their 
motive when they spurn the sinning sister, let them give 
proof by spurning him who has occasioned her to sin. 

The common style of narrating occurrences and trials of 
seduction, etc., in the public prints, is very mischievous. 
These flagitious actions are, it seems, a legitimate subject 
of merriment.; one of the many droll things which a news. 
paper contains. It is humiliating to see respectable men 
sacrifice the interests of society to such small temptation. 
They pander to the appetite of the gross and idle of the 
public :—they want to sell their newspapers. Much of this 
ill-timed merriment is found in the addresses of counsel, 
and this is one mode amongst the many in which the legal 


| to the usages which it has, for its own advantage, adopted. 
There is cruelty as well as other vices in these things, 
When we take into account the intense suffering which 
prostitution produces upon its victims and upon their friends, 
e who contributes, even thus indirectly, to its extension, 
| does not exhibit even a tolerable sensibility to human mi- 
isery. Even infidelity acknowledges the claims of humani- 
| ty ; and, therefore, if religion and religious morals were re- 
| jected, this heartless Jevity of language would still be inde- 
| fensible. We call the man benevolent who relieves or di- 
| minishes wretchedness: what should we call him who ex- 
| tends and increases it? 
In connection with this subject, an observation suggests 
|itself respecting the power of Character in affecting the 
| whole moral principles of the mind. If Joss of character 
|does not follow a breach of morality, that breach may be 
single and alone. The agent's virtue is so far deteriorated, 
| but the breach does not open wide the door to other modes 
|of crime. If loss of character does follow one offence, one 
|of the great barriers which exclude the flood of evil is 


|| thrown down ; and though the offence which produced loss 


lof character be really no greater than the offence with 
| which it is retained, yet its consequences upon the moral 
condition are incomparably greater. The reason is, that if 
you take away a person’s reputation you take away one of 
| the principle motives to propriety of conduct. The labour. 
jer who, being tempted to steal a piece of bacon from the 
' farmer, finds that no one will take him into his house or 
|give him employment, and that wherever he goes he is 
| pointed at as a thief, is almost as much driven as tempted to 
| repeat the crime. His fellow labourer, who has much more 
| heinously violated the Moral Law by a flagitious intrigue 
| with a servant girl, receives from the farmer a few re- 
| proaches and a few jests, retains his place, never, perhaps, 
repeats the offence, and subsequently maintains a decent 
| morality. 

It has been said, “ Asa woman collects all her virtue 
into this point, the loss of her chastity is generally the 
destruction of her moral principle”’ What is to be under- 


|| stood by collecting virtue into one point, it is not easy to 


discover. The truth is, that as popular notions have agreed 
; that she who loses her chastity shall retain no reputation, a 
| principal motive to the practice of other virtues is taken 
away :—she therefore disregards them ; and thus by degrees 
her moral principle is utterly depraved. If public opinion 
was so modified that the world did not abandon a woman 
| who has been robbed of chastity, it is probable that a much 
‘larger number of these unhappy persons would return to 
| virtue. The case of men offers illustration and proof. The 
| unchaste man retains his character, or at any rate he retains 
so much that it is of great importance to him to preserve 
, the remainder. Public Opinion accordingly holds its strong 
|rein upon other parts of his conduct, and by this rein he is 
| restrained from deviating into other walks of vice. If the 
| direction of Public Opinion were exchanged, if the woman’s 
| offence were held venial and the man’s infamous, the world 
|might stand in wonder at the altered scene. We should 
| have worthy and respectable prostitutes, while the men 
| whom we now invite to our tables and marry to our daugh- 
ters, would be repulsed as the most abandoned of mankind. 
| Of this I have met with a curious illustration —Amongst 
the North American Indians “ seduction is regarded as a 
despicable crime, and more blame is attached to the man 
than to the woman: hence the offence on the part of the 
female is more readily forgotten and forgiven, and she finds 
little or no difficulty in forming a subsequent matrimonial 
alliance when deserted by her betrayer, who is generally 
regarded with distrust, and avoided in social intercourse.” 





It becomes a serious question how we shall fix upon the 
degree in which diminution of character ought to be conse- 
quent upon offences against morality. It is not I think too 
much to say, that no sinzle crime, once committed, under 
the influence perhaps of strong temptation, ought to occasion 
such a loss of character as to make the individual regard 
himself as abandoned. I make no exceptions—not even 
for murder. I am _ persuaded that some murders are 
committed with less of personal guilt than is sometimes 
involved in much smaller crimes: but however that may be, 
there is no reason why, even to the murderer, the motives 
and the avenues to amendment should be closed. Still less 





profession appears to think itself licensed to sacrifice virtue 





ought they to be closed against the female who is perhaps 
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the victim—strictly the victim—of seduction. Yet if the 
public do not express, and strongly express, their disappro- 
bation, we have seen that they practically encourage offences. 
In this difficulty I know of no better and no other guide 
than that system which the tenor of Christianity prescribes 
—Abhorrence of the evil and commiseration of him who 
commits it. The union of these dispositions will be likely 
to produce, with respect to offences of all kinds, that conduct 
which most effectually tends to discountenance them, while 
it as effectually tends to reform the offenders. These, 
however, are not the dispositions which actuate the public 
in measuring their reprobation of unchastity in women. 
Something probably might rightly be deducted from the 
severity with which their offences is visited : much may be 
rightly altered in the motives which induce this severity. 
And as to men, much should be added to the quantum of 
reprobation, and much correction should be applied to the 
principles by which it is regulated. 

Another illustration of the power of character, as such, to 
corrupt the principles or to preserve them, is furnished in the 
general respectability of the legal profession. We have 
seen that this profession, habitually and as a matter of course, 
violates many and great points of morality, and yet I know 
not that their character as men is considerably inferior to 
that of others in similar walks of life. Abating the privileges 
under which the profession is presumed to act, many of their 
legal procedures are as flagitious as some of those which 
send unprivileged professions to the bar of justice. How 
then does it happen that the moral offenders whom we 
imprison, and try, and punish, are commonly in their general | 
conduct depraved, whilst the equal offenders whom we do} 
not punish are not thus depraved? The prisoner has usually | 
lost much of his reputation before he becomes a thief, and | 
at any rate he loses it with the act. Buta man may enter! 
the customary legal course with a fair name: Public Opinion | 
has not so reprobated that course as to make it necessary to | 
its pursuit that a man should already have become depraved. 
Whilst engaged in the ordinary legal practice he may be| 
unjust at his desk or at the bar, he may there commit actions | 
essentially and greatly wicked, and yet when he steps into 
his parlour his character is not reproached. <A jest or two 
upon his adroitness, is probably all the intimation that he | 
receives that other men do not regard it with perfect com. | 
placency. Such a man will not pick your pocket the more | 
readily because he has picked a hundred pockets at the bar. | 
This were to sacrifice his character: the other does not ; | 
and accordingly all those motives to rectitude which the | 
desire of preserving reputation supplies, operate to restrain 
him from other offences. If public opinion were rectified, | 
if character were lost by actual violations of the Moral Law, | 
some of the ordinary processes of legal men would be} 
practised only by those who had little character to lose. | 
Not indeed that Public Opinion is silent respecting the | 
habitual conduct of the profession. A secret disapprobation | 
manifestly exists, of which sufficient evidence may be found | 
even in the lampoons, and satires, and proverbs, which pass 
currently in the world. Unhappily, the disapprobation is 
too slight, and especially it is too slightly expressed. When 
it is thus expressed, the lawyer sometimes unites, with at | 
least apparent good-humour, in the jest—feeling, perhaps, 
that conduct which cannot be shown to be virtuous, it is 
politic to keep without the pale of the vices by a joke. 





In days when there was loving patience given to the read- 
ing of poetry, the following workmanlike stanzas would 
have been appreciated with admiration. We print them 
now for the benefit of Mr. Here-and-there, (a worthy gen- | 
tleman for whose eye we ‘*do much that we do do,”) | 
and to whose acquaintance we commerd the author, 
Mr. Waterbury Ellis. 


MANHOOD. 


As from the voyager’s strain’d and wistful eye 
The smiling prospect of the land decay, 
And their last, trembling outlines in the sky 
To ocean’s dark, enguifing breast give way ; 
So journeying by, to life’s dim Past resigned, 
My youth’s green days, alas! are all behind. 


And now to Manhood’s widening shore I steer ! 








Lo! the faint mists, that fancy ’round it threw, 


Like morning’s orient tintings disappear, 

And the long shadowed realm expands to view : 
Upon its untried ground, with vague regret, 
My half reluctant feet, at length, are set. 


On manhood set! that thought-invested state, 
Whose indistinct sublimities still ‘lured 
My earnest eye, despite th’ untoward fate 
That many a treasured hope, half-grasped, endured ; 
And seemed to whisper me to live, and wait 
As should the heir to an august estate. 


And am I greeted, now, by that long train 
Of promised joys, that thro’ each bygone year 
Still swept beyond the height I then might gain 
To meet, (Hope sung,) in focal splendour here ! 
Are the long yearn’d-for hopes, that made youth’s heaven 
More than fulfilled, to my enjoyment given ? 


Where is that wealth, which, from the grovelling scenes 
Of this dull, trading day should set me clear, 
Giving the lofty right to choose, and means 
‘To carry out my own self-marked career; 
And the high privilege of succouring him 
Whose hopes in this worth-slighting world are dim ? 


Where the renown, that, over many a sea 

Should herald my well-earned and deathless name, 
And aid my soul-enlisted toils to free 

Earth’s hapless children from their thralls and shame; 
The power to shake the props of wrong’s empire, 
Spread through all lands, and every bosom fire ? 


Where the fond heart, whose voice and smiles should give 
To each stern mental toil a sweet relief, 

And, healing as the gentle dews of eve, 
Restore the spirit in its hours of grief ; 

With whom this varying scene should pass away 

As brightly as to fallen man it may ! 


These were among that loved effulgent throng, 
Which fancy bade around my pathway press ; 
Whose presence made e’en certainties a song, 
And tinged life with a hazy mellowness : 
Hear ye no more your sad believer's call ? 
Bright visions of the past, where are ye all? 


Faded away. Into dim nothingness, 

At stern reality’s first touch dissolved ! 
Leaving, alone, for shapes of gorgeous dress, 

The flickering shades from which they were evolved; 
Fled! past! not like Eve’s vanished train, to burn 
Sweetly again, but never to return. 


Nor need return; from my long raptured sight 
Without one pang your glittering forms retire, 

Ye were like Fancy’s children, airy, bright, 
Nourished and clothed by the most vague desire ; 

And shall | grieve that, with its hopes and fears, 

Life’s vista, as it is, at length, appears ? 


No! these long-hugged illusions swept away, 
With sobered faith and a more cautious eye, 
But still with hope, undaunted, I survey 
The checkered aspect of life’s changeful sky : 
With its commingled hues of light and shade 
I cannot be elated, nor dismayed. 


Then bidding, with firm heart, a long adieu’ 
To the enchanting forms of youth’s ideal, 
With all my energies let me pursue, 
Henceforth, alone the tangible and real. 
Their “ castles in the air’’ let others plan, 
Build, lithograph, and sell them if they can. 


And as the forewarned mariner of old, 
Stopping his ear, escaped the syren’s snare, 
So may I, when bright fancy cries, “ Behold !”’ 

To her illusive joys and schemes of air 
Closing my eyes, the dangerous rocks pass by, 
Where enervated thousands, dreaming, lie. 


But while into this plodding work I bring 

The ever-soaring faculties of mind, 
Boldly each cloud-ascending thought unwing, 

And with the whole to life’s great “ 1s”’ confined, 
Press on through manhood’s smooth or rugged way, 
Resolved to persevere, come what, come may ; 


Let me not wish with that fund love to part, 
Long cherished for the beautiful and bright ; 
Whate’er is good or lovely, to my heart 
Still yield its welcome meed of pure delight. 
I would be practical, and shall be so; 
Yet this sweet stream may with life's current flow. 
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= But what, (with an exception here and there,) icenoeie 
Are manhood’s high and stern resolves, that seem RATED. 
As the fixed — of the soul, but air? Tioht ; 
Abandoned for some childish whim, or dream ? Night is coming ' night is coming * 
And our best plans with seeming wisdom fraught, ,_Katydide begin their song ; 
How oft by some strange trifle blown to naught ! ee oe * ears gene * 
oo“ of love and judgment infinite, peepee sonatas 
0 from on high behold’st life’s storm-rock’ i i 
Into thy powerful hands I would commit entnea “. [ooner’s passage fiot 
The years thy grace may still extend to me ; As w Snap nagdie oon gga 
nuntanek ; s we listen to your music, 
} 1at if they flow beneath thy care In th ht’ i 
Their termination will not be despair. : iaaiaeeneeeinins 
ec eee 5 Now, oh now, your nightly concert 
The following fine lines are by a lady of Kentuck i thoughts wy 
y- They are wandering near the harbour, 
a NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. ; And the still and peaceful lake. 
To the tune of “ The fine old English gentleman.” + sees the scenes, so lovely 
} He’s one of nature’s noblemen; ’tis written on hi Ry wet hn, okey nagar 
In characters of God’s own hand which nothing gt ; a oe near the water, * 
Nor time, nor pain, nor toil, nor wrong, have yet sufficed to iy ae 
im 
That graved escutcheon—proud, and high— Sata Clustering cedars, on the hill-tops 
paw proud, igh—that had its birth Brooklets, from the incuntaln cities, 
Wilding roses, by the hedges 
He’s one of nature’s noblemen, and little recketh he, Where the frightened squirrel hides 
Of his obscure and friendless youth, his father’s low degree. 
Too proud to care from whence he came,” he holds all titles Snow drops, opening, in the meadows, 
m ow, , Violets, with their soft blue eyes, 
But thase which virtue stamps with truth on every just man’s —— ots like angels garing 
‘ 1rough a quaint and sweet disguise. 
ive He's one of nature’s noblemen ; his hand is free to all ; White sai i 
- stranger finds a welcome true in his majectic hall ; ober = dor aay 
e “7 finds a succour sure, when, with his voice of — the orean’s outlet, 
ade tee oe as 
He peals within the senate hall the truths of human right. sarees 
He’s one of nature’s noblemen; from his undaunted y oy — ———— 
His worship hath been paid alone to honour and “ oa aaaciae canes oe 
And still K 1e law by which he strove that worship deep to sy their Spirit qnenth = i. 
Kom 2 -presence here. 
Was never to fe iend—ne’ i 
orsake a friend—ne’er to malign a foe. Darkness hides the scenes around me, 
He’s one of nature’s noblemen, the eagle of our flag, pomanty Sakon ennae a Rg, 
The terrour of the cowering hawk, the monarch of the crag ; oe eae 
Whose soaring ?. we measure not when clouds and tem- ey oe ie eo ae 
ests roll, i 
, May wilt the fitting emblem be of his undaunted soul. —— yea h mo eens: 
; _ Know ye not those sylvan shades ? 
Where wildest grew the tempest strife, where darkest . Come ye hither, now 0 tell 
, lower: . ; 2 — 
ed the storm, Change on all things there invades ? 
There ever rose that pealing voice, and towered that stately 7 
form, Would that I could hear your music 
Urging with fearless energy, and aspect calm and grand, Even as I heard it there! . 
The truth, the right, the noble cause of our distracted land. oe self-same spot reclining, 
And Cumeatin, all helmed and plumed, in many a dark ee eee 
abyss, Wooing thoughts of earth and h 
P é ) eaven 
Which Son mentint but to view, he plunged with fear- waeaan conscious en were best, 
. his iile the world appeare E 
+ gr of self, and blind to fate, and sacrificing all In its pristine beauty drest. “ 
‘0 close the gulf which spreading fast was menacing our fall. 
He’s one of nature’s noblemen ; when contum "teed nae 
] n : : ely shed 4 y 
Its bitterest influence on the snows of that som by a Si soak heethdieioenaaticinn 
When even the country he had served—for which he "Rot i ia | 
0 Mago found my long-deserted home. 
Became ungrateful to his zeal, insulting to his pride. Ah, my feelings have gr dder! 
, a h, ye grown sadder! 
w; did he raise his trumpet-tone against that serpent land Spann ute Seine ane <0 Seo seman 
uch fostered in his bosom, proved unfaithful to his hand ” Heaven seome only now worth winning, 
No ! Still it was his task to lift a proud, a beaming brow : serene dieeeenininaeee 
Saying, I ee served thee faithfully, shall I forsake’ thee K 
nae? Catydids, oh ye are sounding 
ag a Still your deep and solemn knell 
a in thine hour of sorest need—oh, country of my heart! O’er the young hopes which have fleeted 
isguided, darkened, desolate, why should my steps depart? Whither, oh, ye cai tell! 
ope ante have never looked to man for meed of mie ; j ndicpin eens 
ut som . i . . . >» . ? . 
' ething higher in my soul points to a Judge divine. Ni htly ye repeat your chorus, 
And still he sought out council halls, and still his wisdom naa, 
eep, Nightly ye return to warn us 
Seemed, = the nation’s brooding night, a watchfire on the a eI 
steep. 
Canillos like, he all forgot his exile, and his wrong, May we heed the sad monitions, 
“ to his country’s rescue fled, unconquerable, and strong. Sar eae te ager wren 
rom earthly visions 
hen — F yore his standard still, though torn with storm And the shade of ear thly fame.” 
It floats as proudly in hi i 
y on the breeze, as in his morn of lif ini i i 
geet geen bh gg ag ife. Gaining from your voices wisdom, 
oe ook: s billows rave, and tempests gather a hile yous ae breath ye spend, 
ee... ate ay we seek the better portion 
P' g pilot yet, for our misguided bark. Of the bliss which has no end. ESTELLE. 
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THE CABINET. 


Shop-door, No.4 Ann-street. The Brigadier and Committee 
standing, sphinz-wise, outside, 

Brig—The “ devil” was here just now for “ copy,” my 
dear boy! 

Com.—The devil here and no Fanny Forester! We have 
given our readers a taste of this charming incognita, Briga- 
dier, and now they’ll not feast without her! I wonder 
whether she’s pretty ? 

Brig.—So would she be oversendowed. No, mi-boy! 
I warrant, that, with all her cleverness, she has envied, 
many a time, the doll of the village ! 

Com.—A woman is, sometimes, wholly unadmired, who 
would become enchanting by a change of her surroundings. 
That playful wit of Fanny Forester’s, what-like shell scever 
it inhabits, would make her the idol of a circle of appreci- 
ators—for its work is in her face, somewhere! Do you 
remember George Sand’s description of one of her heroines? 
“ File était jolie par juxta-position. Heureuse, elle eft été 
ravissante. Le bonheur est la pcésie des femmes, comme 
la toilette en est le fard. Sila joie d’un bal efit reflété ses 
teints roses sur ce visage pale, si les douceurs d’une vie 
é'égante eussent rempli, eussent vermillioné ses joues deja 
légerement creusées, si l’amour ett ranimé ses yeux tristes, 
elle aurait pu lutter avec les plus belles jeunes filles. Il lui 
manquait ce qui crée une seconde fois la femme :—les 
chiffons et les billets-doux !” 

Brig.—( Who had gone in to escape the French quotation 
and returned as the last word lingered on the committee’s 


lips.) Write a “ billet-doux” to the next unrisen star, mi- i 


boy, and ask her—(him, it, or her,)—to shine first, like Fanny 
Forester, in the columns of the Mirror. I love the baptism 
of genius, and (modestly speaking) I have been the St. John 
in the wilderness of new writers. 





“ Goodman’s Social History of Great Britain”’—a gem of 
delightful reading, from which we copy also the foregoing 
article on ladies’ dress. 


‘‘The stags which ran wild in the king’s forests were 
named as early (if not earlier) as Edward III. 1307, from their 
antlers, thus the first year the male is called a calf, second 
year a brocket, third year a spayer, fourth year a Stag, 
fifth year a great stag, sixth year a hart of the first head, 

“In the notes of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake) 
is a curious account of the brytling, breaking up, or quar. 
tering of the stag, ‘ The forester had his portion, the hounds 
theirs, and there is a little gristle, called the raven’s bone, 
| which was cut from the briskett, and frequently an old 
raven was seen perched upon a neighbouring tree waiting 
for it. 

“The fallow deer, which are kept in the English parks, 
{have also names, but not exactly the same as for stags, 
The males and the females the first year are called fawns, 
| second year the females are called does, which name she 
| always retains; but the male is callleda prickett; third 
year, he is called a shard; fourth year, a sword; fifth year 
a sword-ell, or sorrell; sixth year, a buck of first head ; se. 
venth year, a buck; eighth year, a full buck; he is then fit 
for killing, and not before: and in the summer is very fat, 
which he loses in winter. Buck venison is not fit to eat in 
winter, and ought not to be killed. 

‘* When beasts went together in companies, there was 
said to be a pride of lions, a lepe of leopards, an herd of 
harts, of bucks and all sorts of deer ; a bevy of roes, a sloth 
of bears; a singular of boars, a sowndes of swine, a dryfte 
of tame swine, a route of wolves, a harrass of horses, a rag 
| of colte, a stud of mares, a pace of asses, a barren of mules, 
a team of oxen, a drove of kine, a flock of sheep, a tribe of 
| goats, a sculk of foxes, a cete of badgers, a richess of mar- 
| tins, a fessynes of ferrets, a huske or a down of hares, a 
nest of rabbits, a clowder of cats, a kendel of young cats, a 
shrewdness of apes, and a labour of moles. 

** When animals are retired to rest, a hart was said to be 
harbored ; a buck lodged; a roe-buck bedded ; a fox ken. 
nelled; a badger earthed; a hare formed; and a rabbit 
seated. 











Com.—Apostolic Brigadier! You do know a star, even 
“at the breast’—though, ftom sucking poets, deliver me} 
mostly, oh kind heaven! They exact a faith in their call | 
and mission that precludes everything but the blindest and| 
most acquiescent admiration. I remember my own diffi- | 
cult submissions to the corrections of the kind, but truthful | 
and consistent critic of my youth, Buckingham of the Bos- | 
ton Courier. He was always right, but it is hard, when | 
your feathers are once smoothed down, to pluck out and re-| 
stick them in your poetical peacockery! Ah, juvenilities !} 
We build bridges over chasms of meaning, but they drop} 
away behind us, as we pass over! In heaven, where there | 
will be no grammar and dictionary, we shall have a new} 
standard of excellence—thought. Here, it is thought’s har- | 
ness—langucge ! What makes these people throw their po- | 
tato-parings into the gutter, my dear General? 

Brig.—Ann-street, mi-boy, calls for the attention of} 
Mayor Harper. The Mirror has a dainty nostril or two, | 
and there are flower-pots in the windows opposite, and 





Burgess and Stringer keep the choicest of literary conserva- || 


tories, yet we reside upon a rivulet of swill! The simple | 


enforcement of the law would sweeten things, but there is| 


no police except for criminals in this land of liberty. Look | 
What || 


at that brace of turtle-doves coming up-street! 
loving friendships women have, at an age when boys are | 
perfect Ishmaelites. 

Com.—Pardon me, my dear General, if I correct your 
cacology. The sportsmen call two turtles a dule of turtles, 
not a brace. Though, by the way, I have not long been in 
possession of my learning upon that point. Let me read 
you achapter on the nomenclature of ‘such matters from 
this book in my hand. Will you listen? The book is 





* Dogs which run in packs are enumerated by couples: if 
a pack of fox-hounds consists of thirty six, which is an 
average number, it would be said to contain eighteen 
couples. 

“ Dogs used for the gun, or for coursing; two of them are 
called a brace, three a‘leash ; but two spaniels, or harriers, 
are called a couple. They also say a mute of hounds, for 
; a number; a kennel of raches, a cowardice of curs, and a 
; litter of whelps. 

‘* ¢ The seasons for alle sortes of venery,’ were regulated 
in the olden time, as follows: The ‘time of grace’ begins 
at midsummer, and lasteth to holy-rood ; the fox may be 
hunted from the nativity to the annunciation of our lady; 
the roe-buck from Easter to Michaelmas; the roe from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas; the hare from Michaelmas to 
midsummer ; the wolf, as the fox and the boar, from the 
Nativity to the Purification of our lady. 

‘¢ So for birds there is a vocabulary ; and first, for aquatic 
| birds: an herd of swans, of cranes, and of curlews, a drop. 
| ping of sheldrakes, a spring of teals, a serges of herons and 
| bitterns, a covert of cootes, gaggles of geese, sutes of mal. 
lards, baddylynges of ducks. Now fer meadow and up 
land birds: a congregation of plovers, a walk of snipes, @ 
| fall of woodeocks, a muster of peacocks, a nye of phea- 
| sants, a dule of turtles, a brood of hens, a building of rooks, 

a numeration of starlings, a flight of swallows, a watch d 
nightingales, a charm of goldfinches, flights of doves and 
| wood-pigeons, coveys of partridges, bevies of quails, and 
exaltations of larks. 
| When a sportsman inquires of a friend what he has 
| killed, the vocabulary is still varied, he does not use the 
| word pair—but a brace of partridges, or pheasants, @ 
| couple of woodcocks; if ke has three of any sort, he say8 
a leash. 

“If a London poulterer was to be asked for a pair of 
chickens, or a pair of a ducks, by a female, he would suppose 
| he was talking to some fine finicking lady’s maid, who had 
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— 
so puckered up her mouth into small plaits before she start- 
ed, that she could not open it wide enough to say couple. 

“ As the objects sportsmen pursue are so various, and as 
the English language is so copious, various terms have been 
prought into use: so that the everlasting term pair, this pair- 
ing of anything, (except in the breeding season,) sounds so 
a, uninstructive, and unmusical, upon the ears of a 
sportsman, that he would as soon be doomed to sit for life 
by the side of a seat-ridden cribbage player as to hear it. 

“Jt is the want of this knowledge, which makes the 
writings of Howitt and Willis, when they write upon this 
ever interesting national subject appear so tame ; the sports- 
man peruses their pages with no more zest than he listens 
to the babble of a half bred hound; or ‘a ranging spaniel 
that barks at every bird he sees leaving his game.’” 


Mr. Goodman adds, in a note, the explanation of my 
blunders in dog-nomenclature ~— 

Mf. Willis, in vol. iii, p. 203, “‘ Pencillings by the Way,” 
gives the following information: speaking of the Duke’s 
greyhounds (at Gordon Castle,) ‘ Dinna tak’ pains to caress 
them, sir,” said the huntsman, “ they’ll only be hanged for 
it;’ I asked for an explanation. ‘ He then told me that a 
hound was hung the moment he betrayed attachment to any 
one, or in any way showed superior sagacity. In coursing 
the hare, if the dog abandoned the scent, to cut across or 
intercept the animal, he was considered as spoiling the sport: 
if greyhounds leave the track of the hare, either by their 
own sagacity, or to follow the master in intercepting it, they 
spoil the pack, and are hung without mercy.” Perhaps Mr. 
Willis will excuse me if I show how unsportsman like this 
is; in the first place, there are no packs of greyhounds ; in 
the next place, those who attend on them are not called 
huntsmen ; in the next place, they never run by scent: if 
they did, they ought to be destroyed. As to the caressing, 
no dog ought ever to be caressed without he had first 
performed some extraordinary feat, and then it should be 
done instantly. The everlasting petting or patting a dog, 
spoils it in its nature, its disposition, its temper, and its 
habits ; it becomes worthless, except as a lap dog, and that 
is the most contemptible and worthless thing in all God’s 
creation. 

Many years’ close observation has convinced me, that 
where the dog is once admitted into the house, and petted, 
the dogs rule the children, and the children rule the rest ; 
bringing in its train all the usual concomitants of turbulence, 
filth, and frowsiness; and turning the room into a dog 
kennel. 

“Tf men transact like brutes, ’tis equal then 
For brutes to claim the privilege of men.” 


The correction is very right—thanks to Mr. Goodman. 
My attention was called to the blunder, by the Duke of 
Gordon himself, soon after the publication of the book in 
England ; and I should have corrected it in this new edition, 
but for determining not to read the proofs, that the Letters 
might be published literally from the first copy. But what 
beautifully descriptive words are those in the nomenclature 
of birds, my dear General :—* a watch of nightingales !—a 
charm of goldfinches!—a numeration of starlings, and ex- 
altations of larks! How pretty it would be :—instead of 
“here come two pretty women!” to say, “here comes a 
charm of women!” Instead of “ there stand Morris and 
Willis!” to have the shoemaker opposite say, “look at that 
pride of lions,” or that “* exaltation of Editors!” 

Brig —A “ muster of peacocks,” hits my fancy, descrip- 
tive, say, of two,loungers in uniform !—Aha, mi-boy !—fine! 

Com.—Most Brigadierish of Brigadiers! You would ra- 
ther be the sodger men have made you than the poet God 
made you! So would not I! 

Brig —You rejoice in a destiny fulfilled, then? 

Com.—Quite the contrary. I mean to say that God made 
mea natural idler and trifler, and Want made me a poet and 
tworky; and unlike you, I would rather be what God 
made me. By the way, do you know the trouble there was 
inthe first composing of ahorse? This same amusing book 


| quotes from Fitzherbert’s old book on agriculture :—* a 
horse has fifty-four properties, viz.: two of a man, two of a 
badger, four of a lion, nine of an ox, nine of a hare, nine of 
a fox, nine of an ass, and ten of awoman. This description 
has been somewhat altered, but perhaps not improved upon, 
viz.: three qualities of a woman, a broad breast, round hips, 
and a long mane; three of a lion, countenance, courage, 
and fire ; three of a bullock, the eye, the nostrils, and joints ; 
three of a sheep, the nose, gentleness, and patience; three 
of a mule, strength, constancy, and good feet; three of a 
deer, head, legs, and short hair; three of a wolf, throat, 
neck, and hearing; three of a fox, ear, tail, and throat; 
three of a serpent, memory, sight; and cunning ; and three 
of a hare or cat, cunning, walking, and suppleness.” 

And now let me enlighten you on one point more, my 
dear Brigadier—the portrait of an old hunting squire, 
capitally drawn :—(Committee reads :) 


‘“* Mr. Hastings, an old gentleman of these reigns, in Dor- 
setshire, was low of stature, but strong and active, of a rud- 
dy complexion, and with flaxen hair; his clothes were al- 
ways green; his house was of the old fashion, in the midst 
of a large park, well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish- 
ponds; he had a long narrow bowling-green, and used to 
play with round sandstone bowls: here, he had a banquet- 
ting-room, built like a stand in a large tree. He kept all 
sorts of hounds that run buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger ; 
and hawks, both long and short-winged. His great hall 
was commoly strewed with marrow-bones, and full of hawk- 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and tertiers. The upper end was 
hung with fox skins, of this and last year’s killing; here 
and there a polecat was intermixed, with hunters’ poles in 
great abundance. The parlour was a large room furnished 
in the same style. On a broad hearth, paved with brick, 
lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels ; 
one or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, 
which were not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four al- 
ways attended him at dinner; and a little white wandlay 
by his trencher, to defend it, if they were too troublesome. 
In his windows, which were very large, lay his arrows, 
| crossbows, and other accoutrements; the corners of the 
| room were filled with his best hunting and hawking-poles. 
| His oyster-table stood at the lower end of the room, which 
| was in use twice a day, all the year round, for he never 

failed to eat oysters both at dinner and supper, which he got 

| from the neighbouring town of Poole. At the upper endof . 
the room stood a small table with a double desk, on one 
side of which, held a church ‘ Bible,’ the other, thé * Book 
of Martyrs.’ On different tables in the room lay hawk 
hoods, bells, old hats with their crowns thrust in, full of 
pheasant’s eggs; dice-tables, cards, and scores of tobacco 
pipes. At one end of the room was a door which opened 
into a closet, where stood bottles of strong beer and wine, 
which never came out but in single glasses, which was the 
rule of his house, for he never exceeded himself, nor per- 
mitted others to get drunk. Answering to this closet, was 
a door into an old chapel, which had long been disused for 
devotion ; but, in the pulpit, as the safest place, was always 
to be found a cold chine of beef, a venison pasty, a gammon 
of bacon, or a great apple pie, with thick crust well baked. 
His table cost him not much, though it was good to eat at; 
his sports supplied all but beef and mutton ; on Fridays he 
had the best of fish. He never wanted a London pudding, 
and he always sang to it an old song, beginning with, ‘ My 
part lies therein, a.’ He drank a glass or two of wine at 
meals, put sirrup of gilliflowers into his sack, and had al- 
ways a tun glass of small beer standing by him, which he 
often stirred about with a sprig of rosemary. He lived to 
be a hundred, never lost his eye-sight, nor used spectacles, 
He got on horseback without help, and rode to the death 
of a stag till he was past eighty years of age.” 





Brig.—Good, and curious no doubt,—but what have you 
got about you that is more pat to our “ business and bo- 
som.” Is that a private letter you are nibbling the corner off? 

Com.—Flowers from Phlegethon—poetry from Wall- 
street !—Some very sweet lines “ to the President’s 
(Lhave nibbled off the “ Bride,” I declare !)—“ to the Presi. 


” 
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dent’s Bride,” dated from Wall-street. Shall I read them 
to you? 

Brig—Do, mi-boy! when the prelude of that noisy cart 
is quite over. 
House ? 

Com.—At a distance, and seen to admire. 

TO THE PRESIDENT’S BRIDE. 
BY OWEN G, WARREN, 


Listen ! 


The flowers and stars were equal in their birth— 
Beauty and purity to both were given— 

The flowers became the poetry of earth, 
And the bright stars the poetry of heaven. 


The star of evening, for the reigning star, 
From sea-foam bed the humbler planets chose ; 
And earth’s sweet blossoms gathered from afar, 
And paid their grateful homage to the rose. 


In thee, the queenly rose and star of even 
Blend all their brightness, fragrancy and power. 
Thou, in thy varied gifts from earth and heaven, 
Hast all the beauty of the star and flower. 


And thus thou wert created, radiant one ! 
Thy soul, God's masterpiece—the Powers above 
Made thee in form more glorious than the sun, 
And Nature gave the kindling spark of love. 


Upon thy brow the snow-flake found a home 
Pure as itself, and even more chastely fair ; 

Morn came and looked upon thy cheek’s rich bloom, 
Melting to white, and died of envy there. 


His pearls old Ocean brought to form thy teeth ; 
His coral for thy lips ; and Earth bestowed 

Her south wind from the spice isles for thy breath, 
That forth in tones of melting sweetness flowed. 


The star-queen, seeking an immortal home, 
More beautiful than aught above the skies, 

In orbs where intellect of angels shone, 
Seated her living glory in thine eyes. 


All this and more, divinest one, art thou— 
Thy silken tresses float upon the air, 

And wanton o’er the marble of thy brow, 
As ’twere Elysium to be prisoners there. 


Did you ever see the Lady of the White || 


einen 





| Com—No “ why,” as to the fun—but some anonymon 
| body seems to have been delighted with your laugh. Hea 
| this, which I took from the office just now :— 


| THAT BRIGADIER’S LAUGH. 
‘*Whose house is that ?”’— Where ?”’—“ There.” — Brigadier, 
| A QUESTION. 


To hear that laugh, one would suppose 
The “ Brigadier” was quit of sorrow, 

And happy, he was one of those 

Who cared but little for the morrow. 


We met him, late, in rail-road car 

That flew with speed of summer lightning, 
And things were here, and then afar, 

Our line of leavings truly fright’ning. 


| And there he sat.—A “ jolly god” 
Of “ laughter” from each eye was peering, 
And, quite indifferent how he rode, 

While rang his “ ha, ha, ha,”’ so cheering. 


| Away through “ old Long Island’s” realm 
| Of waste, and culture alternating, 
| That “ Brigadier” did raise the film 
| From many an oyster eye, dilating. 
| Tell us, “ Committee,” if “ in town” 
The “ Brigadier” is just as merry— 
As, with his friend, one Mr. B——n 


He “ha! ha! ha’d” across the ferry ? G. 


Brig.—He wishes to know whether I can laugh so hard 
without being hitched on toa steam-engine! ‘Tell him] 
keep my lungs uppermost in town as well as country, s0 
that when my heart sinks there is only more room for the 
“ha! ha! ha!” 

Com.—* Ha! ha! ha!” (imita tion.) 

Brig.—(Original.)—Ha! ha! ha! 

Com.—I was trying to see whether my own heart was 
above or below the Jaugh-basket. Above, I think, and, 
| when heavy, drops on it like a stone cover! I prefer the spe- 
cific gravity of yours, my dear General. Shakspeare was 





Thy neck is white as thine own purity ; 
Thy queenly figure, faultless in its grace ; 


| 
Nought but thyself can be compared to-thee, i 


To tell the heavenly wonders of thy face. 


Long live thy beauty—and when time must be, 
That from yon skies thy starry soul shall beam, 
May still the living memory of thee 
O’er every generous spirit reign supreme. 


thinking of hearts above a laugh when he wrote of the 
men of 

“ such a vinegar aspect 

That they'll not show their teeth i’ the way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


Here comes Thomas from the Post-office. Now for 
letters 

| ‘** From India and the Golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian Isle Taprobané, 





Brig.—Good, but rayther particular, isn’t it? What will 
the Captain say? | 

Com.—Just what Prince Albert says to the Poet Laureat | 
when he sings the graces of Victoria! It is in quality of 
our nearest approach to a queen (quasi queen would be a! 
proper republican title) that the Sovereign Julia may be re. | 
spectfully hymned in poesy. Have we the only beautiful | 
Lady Executive in the world, and mayn’t we glorify her 
beauty? Shut up, Brigadier! 


Brig.—Y ou’ve such a way of coming at the right thing || 


wrong end foremost, my dear boy! I never know what I 
am to ‘stand by” for. Would you like to know what I’m 


like in your company? Drayton’s unhappy bird, doubtful |! 


about an autumn day. Did you ever see that sweet verse, 
by the way :— 
“ The little bird, yet to salute the morn, 

Upon the naked branches sets her foot, 

(The leaves then lying on the mossy root,) 

And there a silly chirripping doth keep 

As though che fain would sing yet fain would weep !” 

Com.—Poor Brigadier bird! Weep on my waistcoat and 

be comforted! Apropos,—General !—Well remembered! 


What fun had you in the rail-car, coming from Rockaway 
last week ? 





Brig—Why? 


with possibly some tin and more poetry. Let’s go in. 


|| Brig—Five letters out of six now-a-days are complaints 


‘of the overcharge of postage, and, my dear boy, let me tel 
| you that it plays the devil with our prosperity ! What is the 
use of a cheap paper made dear by the postage—the post- 

‘age being, almost everywhere but in the cities, more than 
| the subscription! We shall have to change the shape d 
the Mirror, or do something to get round it! 

Com.—Shall we make it into a monthly, then? 

Brig.—We’'ll think of it, at any rate. 
mi-boy, and let’s talk it over. 


Come in door, 


With our thanks to “ B. L. H.” we cannot purchase the 
article he offers us. 

| We will endeavour to clear up Miss * Anna Lorn's” 
embarrassing enigma, if she will give us the opportunity. 


We have received some “ Lines to Miss S. W. Hall,’ 
| which are pretty enough for a charming monopoly, but unfi! 
| for the free trade of publication. The lady will prize hav- 
|ing such a poet in her private service, and as we presume 
|she has a copy of the lines in question, we have thrown 
them aside, 
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